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Editor’s Note 


This is the season to color the Library’s Publi- 
cations Office staff red, white, and blue and 
sprinkle it with stars. This office, which is respon- 
sible for the Quarterly Journal, is surrounded by 
manuscripts for the forthcoming American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial publications as well as for 
folders, flyers, programs, and kits for events 
offered in the Library’s Bicentennial program. 

A collection of pamphlets published under the 
title English Defenders of American Freedoms, 
1774-1778, was delivered from the printer shortly 
before this issue goes to press. The five authors of 
the six pamphlets, which were all written in de- 
fense of America after the North Ministry turned 
to coercion, are Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of 
St. Asaph; Matthew Robinson-Morris, Baron 
Rokeby ; Catharine Macaulay; John Cartwright; 
and Willoughby Bertie, Earl of Abingdon. Paul 
Smith of the Library’s American Revolution 
Bicentennial Office wrote the general introduc- 
tion plus introductions to each pamphlet. The 
book, priced at $2.75, is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Papers delivered at the Library’s first sym- 
posium on the American Revolution, held May 5 
and 6, will be published during the coming fiscal 
year. Centering on the theme, “The Development 
of a Revolutionary Mentality,” the symposium 
attracted historians from foreign countries as well 
as the United States. Speakers at the two-day 
program were Richard B. Morris, who presided 
over the sessions, Henry S. Commager, Caroline 
Robbins, Richard L. Bushman, Pauline Maier, 
and Mary Beth Norton. Commentators, whose 
remarks will also be published, were J. H. Plumb, 
Edmund S. Morgan, Jack P. Greene, and Esmond 
Wright. 

Other Bicentennial publications, which exist 
now only in hundreds of typewritten manuscript 
pages, include a checklist of prints in the Library 
of Congress that relate to the American Revolu- 
tion, a guide to manuscript sources at LC for the 
study of the American Revolution, and a reading 
list for young people. These publications will be 
announced in the professional and scholarly press 
as they appear. SLW 








Frederick Douglass. Prints and Photographs Division. 


Black 
Imperishable 


by Benjamin Quarles 


On January 17, 1972, the papers of Frederick 
Douglass, famed abolitionist, orator, and 
journalist, were transferred from the National 
Park Service to the Library of Congress. 

For many years the Douglass papers had 
remained at “Cedar Hill,” Frederick Douglass’ 
home in the Anacostia section of Washington, 
D.C., passing from the Douglass family into the 
care of the Frederick Douglass Memorial 

and Historical Association. In 1964 the papers 
were acquired along with the home by the 
National Park Service. 

Included in the collection are more than 
5,000 items, predominantly letters received by 
Douglass. Manuscripts of Douglass’ addresses, 
speeches, lectures, and articles are amply 
represented. Most of the collection relates to 
the career of Douglass during and following the 
Civil War, the period in which the mass of 


American Negroes looked to him for leadership. 
It is believed that his ante bellum papers were 
destroyed when the Douglass home in Rochester, 
N.Y., burned. 

The presentation ceremony in the Whittall 
Pavilion at the Library of Congress was 
attended by members of the Douglass family, 
representatives of the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial and Historical Association, and 
scholars and officials from the Washington, D.C., 
area. Benjamin Quarles, Professor of History 
at Morgan State College in Baltimore and 
Honorary Consultant in American History to 
the Library of Congress, delivered the address 
presented here. Dr. Quarles wrote the 
biography Frederick Douglass and is also 
author of The Negro in the American Revolution, 
Lincoln and the Negro, The Negro in the 
Making of America, and Black Abolitionists. 
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To take part in these exercises this morning 
is an honor which I deeply appreciate. I 
have always found it stimulating to turn my 
attention to Frederick Douglass, and it is 
especially gratifying to speak of him in this 
particular city in which he spent a quarter of 
a century. It is likewise a pleasure to speak of 
Douglass at an observance under the 
distinguished auspices of the United States 
Library of Congress. 

This is not the first time that Frederick 
Douglass has been honored by an agency of 
the Federal Government. Ten years ago his 
Anacostia Heights home was purchased 
as a national shrine under the National Parks 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 
Since that year, the Federal Government has 
named a bridge in this city after Douglass, 
and on February 14, 1967, the Post Office issued 
a 25-cent stamp of general issue in. 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of his birth. 

These honors to Douglass in recent years and 
this mark of esteem to him today at this 
national repository of learning seem highly 
appropriate. A man of no mean stature, 
Frederick Douglass cast a long shadow because 
of his sense of humanity and his willingness 
to battle for his convictions. He is remembered 
for his remarkable social insights. No one, 
for example, pointed out more insistently 
than he that the Negro was the touchstone of 
American democracy, its inevitable and 
ultimate test. 

In reviewing the career of this public-spirited 
American, the usable past comes into its 
own. His words have a contemporary ring, 
and his viewpoint and outlook are scarcely less 
instructive for our day than for his. If today 
the minority rights struggle has become a major 
concern in our country, certainly this warrants 
a fresh look at the race relations reformers of 
the 19th century. If today the voice of the 
black American is being listened to as never 
before, certainly this justifies a fresh hearing 
of an eloquent black reformer who lived in a day 


as unquiet as our own. If today, on the eve of 
America’s Bicentennial, we are examining 
anew the validity of the principles which our 
country proclaimed at its birth, we would 

do well to summon to mind a figure like 
Frederick Douglass to whom the Declaration 
of Independence was a lodestar. 

Douglass was a figure of heroic proportions. 
““Were ever so many miracles crowded into 
a single life?” asked a contemporary. The day 
and year of his birth are uncertain, for he 
was born a slave. But when he died five State 
legislatures adopted resolutions of regret, and at 
his last rites, held in Washington on a winter 
afternoon in 1895, two United States Senators 
and a Supreme Court Justice were numbered 
among the honorary pallbearers. A Washington 
Post editorial stated that he “died in an 
epoch which he did more than any other to 
create.” 

Douglass, indeed, did symbolize many 
characteristic American traits, perhaps most 
obviously the driving force to pull oneself 
up by the bootstraps. After 20 years in slavery, 
he fled to New Bedford, Mass., where for 
three years he lived a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Things took a turn for the better in 1841 
when he became an abolitionist lecturer, 
following the accidental discovery of a fluent 
tongue and a talent for the public platform. 

His subsequent career reflected the central 
issues of his times. In 1847 at Rochester, N.Y., 
he became editor of an antislavery weekly 
which he published for 16 years. In 1848 
he took a prominent part in the Seneca Falls 
Convention in New York, which formally 
inaugurated the women’s rights movement 
in this country. A confidant of John Brown, he 
fled the United States within three days after 
the unsuccessful raid at Harpers Ferry. 

During the Civil War he recruited troops for the 
Union Army, and he urged the Lincoln 
administration to strike forcefully against 

slavery. After the war he worked for a 
Reconstruction policy that would guarantee 

the right to vote without respect to race. 





Beginning in 1877 he received high Federal 
appointments from successive Republican 
administrations, becoming in turn Marshal 

of the District of Columbia, Recorder of Deeds 
for the District, and Minister to the Republic 
of Haiti. 

Frederick Douglass has a twofold importance. 
He was both a social critic and an activist. 

As a critic he directed his fire at any policy 

or practice which to him was contrary to the 
great principles which were proclaimed at the 
birth of the American Republic. More than 

an armchair observer, Douglass fashioned his 
life as “a terror to evil-doers,” to use the 
phrase he used to describe his first published 
journal, The North Star. Possessed of a lucid and 
penetrating intelligence and a sense of 
determination, Douglass was doubly effective 
in his attack upon the social ills of his day. 

In acquiring the papers of the public-spirited 
Frederick Douglass, the Library of Congress 
adds notably to its already incomparable 
manuscript holdings. Douglass’ own writings 
are models of clarity and good literary form. He 
never wrote an article or gave a speech without 
careful preparation. An examination of his 
manuscripts in this collection being 
transmitted today will show that Douglass 
would often write a passage over and over 
again, striving for the precise word, for the 
telling phrase. To follow a Douglass line of 
thought is no chore, although in reading 
his formal addresses we must be prepared for 
the long sentences and paragraphs so typical of 
19th-century literary expression. Incapable 
of writing a dull line, Douglass invests his 
sentences with an almost poetic cadence, 
compelling the reader to turn the page. 

In addition to the writings of the man 
himself, the Douglass papers that now come 
to the Library of Congress are wide ranging in 
both content and texture. They embrace 
petitions, legal documents, original poems, 
invitations, newspaper clippings, and, perhaps 
the most important of all, letters to Douglass. 

Those who wrote to Douglass came from 
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various walks of life. They included whites 
who castigated him as well as those who saw 
eye to eye with him. Letters came to Douglass 
from other blacks, some of them prominent 
like himself but by no means all. These letters 
by blacks are especially revealing. In them 
we see black men and women setting their own 
priorities, articulating their own aspirations. 
These letters demonstrate anew the 

ongoing effort of black Americans to take a 
hand in their own destiny, playing as large 

a role as humanly possible. 

Proud of being black, Douglass also prided 
himself on being an American. Just as he 
made it a point to speak to all America, so 
this collection of papers holds an interest for all 
Americans. Hence it is not inappropriate 
that these Douglass papers should repose in 
the Library of Congress. A national archive, its 
holdings would as a matter of course be 
as multiethnic as the American people, as 
pluralistic as American culture. This transfer 
of the Douglass papers to the Library of 
Congress is significant not only for the intrinsic 
importance of the materials themselves but 
also as a symbol of the Library’s inclusiveness, 
of its awareness that as Americans on the 
threshold of our Bicentennial celebration, 
we must view our country, past and present, in 
a newer and wider perspective. 

Afro-American elements are deeply 
imbedded in our national character and 
experience. It is fitting, then, that black 
documents and source materials should find 
lodgment in our national library in our 
Nation’s Capital. 








Owen Wister 
Champion of Old Charleston 


by Julian Mason 


© Auburn University 1971 
© Julian Mason 1972 





When Lady Baltimore, Owen Wister’s novel 
about Charleston, was published in book form 
in 1906, a few of its more aware reviewers 
thought it appropriate to mention Wister’s fam- 
ily ties to the South as background against which 
to understand better the particular focus of the 
book.* Since Wister was a lifelong resident of the 
Philadelphia area and was best known as a writer 
of fiction about the American West, such an ap- 
proach was then and is now a wise one. However, 
one writing about Wister today needs to supply 
a more general background also, for, unfortu- 
nately, few of today’s readers know much at all 
about Wister. But in 1906 he was still riding the 
crest of popularity brought about chiefly by his 
most famous and phenomenally successful book,’ 
The Virginian, published in 1902, and still much 
in the public eye when the reviews of Lady 
Baltimore were written. 

Owen Wister was born in 1860 in German- 
town, Pa., the only child of a successful physician 
whose family had come from Germany and 
settled in the Philadelphia area in the 1720's and 
had prospered as merchants.? The family was 
large, intricately connected, cultured, and influ- 
ential. In short, it enjoyed a portion of high 
esteem of long standing in the Philadelphia 
community, where such is not come by easily nor 
taken lightly. Owen’s mother brought her own 
measure of distinctive background to his heritage. 
She was the daughter of Fanny Kemble, the 
famous actress and member of a family widely 
famous in the theater. His mother’s father was 
Pierce Butler, well established in the Philadel- 
phia area and heir to a large Georgia plantation. 
He was the grandson and namesake of the well- 
known Pierce Butler of South Carolina, originally 
of Ireland, Member of Parliament, soldier, 
planter, politician, legislator, delegate to the 
Congress of the Confederation and to the Fed- 
eral Convention, United States Senator, and a 
wealthy aristocrat who often sided with the back 
country democrats against the merchant-planter 
group.* Major Butler had married a lady of the 
illustrious Middleton family of South Carolina, 
and members of the family are buried in the 
fashionable cemetery of St. Michael’s Church in 





Mr. Mason is Professor of English at the University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte. 
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“Up the silent walks to the silent verandas.” From Lady 
Baltimore. Illustration by Vernon Howe Bailey. 


Charleston, a place which figures often in Lady 
Baltimore. Fanny Kemble’s marriage to the later 
Pierce Butler was short lived, ending finally in an 
infamous divorce, in part the result of her com- 
plete aversion to slavery, opinions of which she 
published in 1863 as Journal of a Residence ona 
Georgia Plantation. 

Such was the family background which greatly 
influenced the household in which Owen Wister 
grew up. In addition, his father was known for 
his wit; his mother was a pianist, a linguist, an 
avid reader, and an author; and all of his life, 
the already highly cultural atmosphere of Wister’s 
home was frequently enhanced by visits from the 
famous—actors, musicians, men of government 
and business, scientists, and writers such as Henry 
James. In one way or another, the family seems 
to have had access to almost anyone of impor- 
tance in this country or Europe. Is it any wonder, 
then, that it is on the old, aristocratic families of 
Charleston that Lady Baltimore has its focus? 

However, there is also an element in that novel 
which can only be understood with some aware- 
ness of the considerable accomplishments of 
Wister himself. As a child he began the trips 
abroad which were to become many and were 
to continue all of his life. With the English fam- 
ily of his grandmother and with his mother’s sis- 
ter also in England and with the numerous other 
contacts which he cultivated in England and 
France, he became almost as much at home in 
Europe as in America. French was a second lan- 
guage from childhood, and he learned a quite re- 
spectable German. This cosmopolitanism and the 
great success of his writing resulted in his even- 
tually becoming not only a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters but also an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture and a corresponding member of the French 
Société des Gens de Lettres. He attended schools 
in Switzerland, England, and Germantown, but 
most of his preparatory study was at St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N.H. He subsequently re- 
ceived a summa cum laude degree and a law 
degree from Harvard. It was at Harvard that the 
close friendship with Theodore Roosevelt began, 
which was to continue for the remainder of their 








Owen Wister, 1893. Prints and Photographs Division. 


lives. After showing considerable, even distinc- 
tive, aptitude for music both as a composer and 
as a performer, he gave up the desire for a career 
in music, acceding to his father’s wishes that he 
engage in a business career; but he never gave up 
his interest, involvement, and ability in music. 

After he had had a brief law career, fate and 
the trips he had taken out West for his health 
turned Wister to what gradually became a full- 
time career as a man of letters. He was best 
known for his Western stories, but he wrote es- 
says, poems, plays, and fiction on many sub- 
jects, including music, education, politics, and 
animals. He could be humorous or deadly serious. 
Between 1882 and 1930 he published 23 books,® 
among them biographical works on Washington, 
Grant, and Roosevelt, a trilogy on our relations 
with England and France before and after World 
War I, two comic operas, and eight books about 
the West, including Red Men and White (1896), 
Lin McLean (1898), The Jimmyjohn Boss and 
Other Stories (1900), Members of the Family 
(1911), and When West Was West (1928). His 


best approach to fiction was through the story, 
and he published only two novels, The Virginian 
and Lady Baltimore, both coming near the apex 
of his career and both showing in different ways 
his addiction to the short piece, The Virginian 
more than Lady Baltimore. Most of his books 
were successful critically, popularly, and finan- 
cially, and his writings were in demand through- 
out the long career which spanned more than 40 
years and ended with his death in 1938. As a 
man he was a friend of the great in many walks 
of life, particularly in music, politics, and educa- 
tion, and as a writer he was known to and re- 
spected by other writers, both in this country and 
abroad, including James, Kipling, Hemingway, 
and Howells, to name only a few represented in 
his extensive correspondence.’ In 1939 his name 
was given to a peak in the Tetons. 

But the great successes would not have been 
his, in spite of his family connections and back- 
ground, had Wister not possessed a strength and 
independence of character which gave him the 
determination to overcome adversities, including 
a late beginning to his career (he was in his 
thirties before he seriously took up writing), 
frequent ill health, and the untimely death of 
his wife. (He had not married his second cousin, 
Mary Channing Wister, a woman highly active 
and respected in Philadelphia, until he was 38, 
only to have her die in childbirth 15 years later, 
leaving him with six children.) He unflinchingly 
presented the truth as he saw it in any situation, 
whether the frequently resulting satire cut his 
own fingers or not. He had a tenacity of purpose 
and was generally devoid of meanness to such 
an extent that one can admire him even when 
seriously disagreeing with him. In this regard 
he sometimes reminded people of his grand- 
mother and of her grandfather-in-law, Pierce 
Butler of South Carolina. 

Such, then, was the man who was invited 
by his publishers and his public to produce an- 
other Western book to follow the very successful 
The Virginian and who wisely refused to do so 
at that time. In a letter to his mother in July 
of 1902, Wister wrote: “And the next time I 
shall write a very big book indeed, if I can do 
it as I feel it in my bones. But never again can 
I light on a character so engaging [as the Vir- 
ginian]. That only happens once, even to the 





great ones of the earth.” * He knew better than 
to try to follow The Virginian with a sequel in 
fact or in intent, but he felt an urge to write 
another book. He must use a different context, 
but he could and would write only about some- 
thing he knew. How then did this non-South- 
erner come to choose as his subject the aristocrats 
of Charleston? 

Wister’s family connections with South Caro- 
lina have already been mentioned, as have those 
aspects of his background which gave him an 
understanding of old aristocratic families. To 
contrast with these he uses the newly rich, which 
he had had ample opportunity to observe in 
Philadelphia and Boston and also at the resorts 
of Rhode Island, since he spent much of the 
summer at Saunderstown. He had passed through 
the South on his trips West and had found it 
tempting, especially New Orleans.® Also he had 
heard much about the South from his mother, 
who spent much time visiting friends or rela- 
tives in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, very often at the resort 
areas and occasionally accompanied by her son. 
Although his first visit to Charleston had not 
come until his honeymoon in 1898, by 1904, when 
Lady Baltimore was in progress, he had made 
his own visits and had his own friends, including 
the prototypes for most of the characters of the 
novel and also friendly advisers in Charleston to 
help guarantee the authenticity he desired. (It 
might be added that, like his mother, Wister 
paid many visits to coastal South Carolina and to 
the mountains of North Carolina and Virginia 
as the decades went by, and he occasionally 
traveled to other parts of the South.) 

It is almost misleading to speak of his “visit- 
ing” Charleston, for in reality his visits had been 
more temporary residences. After their marriage 
in April 1898, Wister and his bride went on a 
Southern honeymoon, going by train to Charles- 
ton, stopping in Baltimore and Richmond and 
briefly in North Carolina. Wister’s first letter to 
his mother from Charleston on April 24, 1898, 
began, “Charleston is simply delicious. It’s 
precisely what we hoped, only a great deal more 
so. Of all the American towns I’ve ever come 
into as a stranger, it’s incomparably the most 
charming.” Three days later his bride wrote to 
his mother, “Charleston seems very close to Para- 
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dise.” It is clear from his Charleston letters that 
they visited everything of consequence in the 
area and that from the beginning of their visit 
they were openly received by the old established 
families of Charleston, who had known his 
mother and her family for years and some of 
whom were distant relatives. It is also clear that 
Wister and his bride were entranced by this 
reception and that the glimpses they thus had 
of old Charleston were much responsible for their 
captivation. They met the “right” people, visited 
in their homes, and learned their customs and 
traditions as few visitors were allowed to; and 
at every opportunity they also iunched at the 
Woman’s Exchange, another spot which was to 
be very important in the plot of Lady Baltimore. 

They remained in Charleston almost a month, 
nearly twice as long as they had planned, and 
very much hated to leave it for the mountains 
of North Carolina. On May 18, their last day 
in Charleston, Wister’s last letter to his mother 
before leaving concluded, “My one hope is we 
shall manage to come to Charleston again. It 
has sustained its first charm—or rather the charm 
has increased—& nothing would take us away 
. . . but knowing that we both ought to have 
the mountain air.” In his letter of May 24, from 
North Carolina, the enthusiasm for Charleston 
had not waned; and he reminded his mother 
that she had earlier suggested that he visit 
Charleston for the purpose of writing about that 
area. (The honeymooners visited various 
mountain areas of North Carolina until their 
departure for Philadelphia in the latter part of 
June, and Wister mentioned being reminded of 
the writings of Charles Egbert Craddock by much 
of what they encountered.) 

The chance to return to Charleston for a pro- 
longed stay occurred in 1901, when Wister’s wife 
was appointed Commissioner from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Woman’s Department of the South 
Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposi- 
tion.?° The Wisters, including their three small 
children, arrived in Charleston in early Janu- 
ary of 1902 and stayed the rest of the winter and 
most of the spring, occupying a house they had 
rented for the occasion. (The exposition ran from 
December 1, 1901, to May 31, 1902.) It was dur- 
ing this period that his old friend the President of 
the United States came for a three-day official 
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visit to the exposition and Charleston, and there 
occurred the incident which Wister years later 
wrote about in Roosevelt, The Story of a Friend- 
ship “ that caused the threat of a suit and led to 
Macmillan’s withdrawing the book immediately 
after publication until Wister could write some- 
thing to replace the offending section. Wister was 
in Europe at the time, and what he wrote for that 
replacement in 1930 was a paean of praise for the 
grace and charm of old Charleston at the time of 
Roosevelt’s visit there 28 years before. Even that 
many years later and far from home and notes, 
Wister had no trouble in recalling vividly what 
had so impressed him during his Charleston vis- 
its and had led to Lady Baltimore. 

That replacement section of about five pages is 
a good summary of the pervasive impression of 
the old Charleston of Lady Baltimore which 
Wister wished not only to capture and preserve, 
but also to praise. For example: 


Of Charleston at the time when Roosevelt came 
there early in this twentieth century, the ancient 
Charleston of fine traditions and fierce prejudices, 
something still was left. Though its prosperity lay 
shattered and its wharves and warehouses gaped with 
silence, more mellow beauty hung over the town, its 
houses, tiled roofs, gardens, grave yards, streets, and un- 
expected nooks, than ever I have seen elsewhere, even 
in New Orleans, where an enchanted fragment of the 
past also lurks, unpoisoned, unmocked by the present, 
waiting its curtain down. Amid this visible fragrance of 
time, enclosed by walls and roses, there dwelt in much 
quiet, with entire absence of show and aversion to show, 
a group of ladies, . . . Elderly they were; their voices, 
their manner, their ease and simplicity, which was the 
reverse of rustic and came from something within them 
that many educated generations had seasoned and 
transmitted, would have prevented their feeling at a 
loss, no matter in what company they found themselves. 
As girls they had known the crest of the wave, and next 
its darkest gulf, they had looked upon the Civil War, 
lost their men folk down to brothers in their teens dur- 
ing those four years, and were still sitting in the shadow 
of that, because it was the final eclipse of their sun. 
They referred to it hardly more than they would have 
imparted family secrets. Being of the true metal, the 
uses of adversity had merely tempered them still more. 
They were very few in number. One of their qualities 
was to wear their poverty lightly, more naturally than 
many wear their riches; and in their hospitality to be 
as spontaneous with their scantiness as they would have 
been with their plenty. They opened their doors to 
kindred no matter how remote. They opened their 





hearts, never hastily, but when they had become sure. 
They shut firmly out certain things that are more than 
welcome today, such as publicity in the social columns, 
and conversations about the stock market and such 
other matters, which they deemed proper in a men’s 
office, and out of place in the drawing room.” 

All of a piece. That is exactly what Charleston had 
remained, exactly what New York had not. Here was a 
city, not a village, though much smaller than many vil- 
lages. Such places as, Worcester or Springfield had re- 
vealed to me that a village can swell and swell, yet 
always be a village. Charleston now revealed to me that 
you can shrink and shrink, yet always remain a city, a 
centre, a capital in prestige. Full of echoes this little, 
coherent, self-respecting place was also full of life; re- 
taining its native identity, its English-thinking, English- 
feeling, English-believing authenticity ; holding on tight 
to George Washington and the true American tradition, 
even though loyal to its lost cause. What an oasis in our 
great American desert of mongrel din and haste. To be 
behind the times, yet intensely vital ; to keep itself whole 
and never break into a litter of fragments that didn’t 


match and so lose its personality as New York had 
done.* 


It was within and as a part of this context that 
Wister drew the young hero of his novel; and 
even though the central characters of the book 
are young, one is constantly aware of the presence 
and quiet but persistent influence of the elderly 
ladies of Charleston who are the hero’s immedi- 
ate relatives. Looking back from 1930, Wister also 
wrote, “In Lady Baltimore, my portrait of 
Charleston, the emphasis is laid upon the passing 
elders more than upon the coming youth, for the 
sake of a precious thing that was never to 
return.” ™4 

He said also in 1930 that if a portrait of 
Charleston had been taking shape in his inten- 
tions in 1902 he had not been aware of it then, 
but only of the marvelous “color” of the place.*® 
However, at least one member of an old Charles- 
ton family had decided that Wister was collecting 
materials for a book about Charleston while ob- 
serving him there in 1902 and had thought 
Wister would not do a good job. When Lady Bal- 
timore was published he wrote the author to tell 
him this and to confess that his fears were by no 
means justified. He said, “The book is a gem.” *° 
It might be added that in 1902 certainly not 
everything in Charleston pleased Wister. He was 
a man of high standards and strong opinions, 
which he was often not averse to expressing. For 





Ashley Hall, Charleston. This and other photographs of Charleston are from the Detroit Publishing Company 
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example, in his letters to his mother he repeatedly 
complained about the difficulty of securing de- 
cent food. 

We should not leave the 1902 Charleston 
period without noting that it was during this time 
that Wister worked long hours completing The 
Virginian, which was published in April. Much of 
it had been published earlier as stories, but his 
experience with Lin McLean had convinced him 
that it was necessary to have a more complete 
and cohesive work than would be possible by 
simply publishing the stories together in a single 
volume, even with the same hero in each story. 


Therefore, much revision and additional writing 
was necessary ; and it is clear from his letters and 
from statements on the manuscripts themselves 
that he felt he was doing a good job which would 
make the concerted effort worthwhile. The hero 
of that book has no name, but primarily two 
terms are used by Wister and by the other char- 
acters to identify him: “the Virginian” and “the 
Southerner.” Wyoming in the 1870's and 1880's 
was much different from the Charleston of Lady 
Baltimore, but in that frontier world the hero 
from Virginia is a “gentleman in the rough” and 
intentionally a knight of the Western frontier— 
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that is, an aristocrat among his peers. In this 
novel Wister wrote: 


There can be no doubt of this: — 

All America is divided into two classes,—the quality 
and the equality. The latter will always recognize the 
former when mistaken for it. Both will be with us until 
our women bear nothing but kings. 

It was through the Declaration of Independence that 
we Americans acknowledged the eternal inequality of 
man. For by it we abolished a cut-and-dried aristocracy. 
We had seen little men artificially held up in high 
places, and great men artificially held down in low 
places, and our own justice-loving hearts abhorred 
this violence to human nature. Therefore, we decreed 
that every man should thenceforth have equal liberty 
to find his own level. By this very decree we acknowl- 
edged and gave freedom to true aristocracy, saying, 
“Let the best man win, whoever he is.”’ Let the best man 
win! That is America’s word. That is true democracy. 
And true democracy and true aristocracy are one and 
the same thing. If anybody cannot see this, so much the 
worse for his eyesight.” 

It would be well to keep this in mind when 
viewing the characters and events of Lady Balti- 
more, especially to understand better Wister’s 
satire of both the new rich and the old but empty 
genealogy in contrast with his praise of the true 
aristocrat who is always proving his merit, 
exemplified in the novel’s hero, John Mayrant. 
We should also note that the Virginian is of 
a family of stability, if not eminence. As the 
Virginian himself puts it in a letter to the mother 
of his sweetheart: “I am of old stock in Virginia 
English and one Scotch Irish grandmother my 
father’s father brought from Kentucky. We have 
always stayed at the same place farmers and 
hunters not bettering our lot and very plain.” 7* 
This background contrasts directly with that of 
the weakest range character in the novel, Shorty, 
who lacked a stable family situation completely, 
as if Wister were saying that while family alone 
will not make a man, an absence of it certainly 
can hurt. In The Virginian, as in Lady Baltimore, 
Wister contrasts what he is praising (here the 
West and its better men) with the corruptness of 
New York. In fact, it is in this connection that 
he says of his cowboys: “In their flesh our nat- 
ural passions ran tumultuous; but often in their 
spirit sat hidden a true nobility, and often 
beneath its unexpected shining their figures took 
on heroic stature.” 1° 





After 1902 Wister’s next sojourn in South 
Carolina came in 1905. In mid-January he went 
to Camden, primarily for health reasons. On 
August 25, 1904, from Saunderstown, R.I., he 
had written his mother: 

I am quite tired by a morning’s writing, but the 
writing is remarkably good, and I must keep it up 
fairly regularly. I find that my quite slender theme 
developes [sic] more fluently than I had anticipated, 
and I am quite surely making a picture of Charleston 
which no other fellow would approach! I don’t feel 
modest about it, in the least. 


By the time he went to Camden the novel must 
have been well along, for on January 21 he wrote 
to his mother that George P. Brett of the Mac- 
millan Company had visited him in Camden. 
“T read Brett all of Lady Baltimore & he is 
enthusiastic! He sat in a ceaseless smile as he 
listened. He says it’s entirely new. . . . Brett said 
‘You must look out about some phrases which 
sound like Henry James.’” However, when 
Wister was through with the book, Brett was 
willing to say in 1906: “the whole of the ‘James’ 
English’ which at one time I thought I saw here 
and there in it . . . [has] disappeared as if by 
magic. The story impresses me more and more 
as being a very wonderful piece of creative work 
along new lines, and admirably polished.” *° But 
Wister’s relative, the playwright Langdon 
Mitchell, while praising the book as a whole as 
“a stunning fine work,” still found it tedious in 
places, “too much like spinning very tenuous 
verbal cob-webs—& not enough flies caught at 
the end of it. And in those passages too you oc- 
cassionally [sic] indulge your worser passion for 
Henry James. . . . I like your style throughout, 
where it is yours, & direct,—(now & again the 
shadow of the great Master of Indirect Nar- 
ration, falls momentarily athwart your 
‘Lang’age’).” ** Mitchell was not alone then or 
now in noting this, but it did not seem to impede 
most readers. 

Actually, Wister left Camden in 1905 to go to 
Charleston to meet Henry James, an old friend 
through his mother and his grandmother, Fanny 
Kemble. But before leaving Camden Wister de- 
scribed it in a letter to his mother in these terms: 
“Land, cotton fields, pines, wide streets, silence. 
The town is invisible because it spreads so wide. 
Old houses stand back among old groves, mules 
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The first page of Wister’s letter to his mother in which he says that “H. J. [Henry 
James] was much taken with” Charleston. 


prevail, and cows find their placid diet in the 
main highway. The air is mild, crisp, and fra- 
grant.” * The rest and diversion there were good 
for him before he left for Charleston on 
February 10 to meet James and later to be joined 
by his wife. 

James’ visit to Charleston, with Wister as his 
guide and, more importantly, as the one who 
could gain access for him to the old families and 


old homes otherwise closed to strangers, is de- 
scribed in James’ The American Scene, which 
was not published until 1907, after Lady Balti- 
more. James arrived on February 10, visited on 
the 11th and 12th, and left on the 13th, leaving 
behind him his young ‘friend, whose delightful 
presence had been “admirably suggestive.” 2° In 
The American Scene the previously long absent 
James revealed as a result of his travels here an 








impression of the United States similar to that 
of Wister, which is not at all surprising. He 
found the Northeast, particularly the resort areas 
and New York, to be deteriorating because its 
society was being improperly influenced by indus- 
trialization, urbanization, immigration, and the 
new rich. He looked, sometimes in vain, for the 
old America which he could praise. In Charles- 
ton, probably because of his own views and also 
because of Wister’s focusing for him, he too found 
the good society still alive, even if greatly dimin- 
ished in quantity and activity and even if al- 
ready becoming tainted in some places by “the 
rude Northern contagion” (p. 416). 

Indeed, what James saw as being of con- 





Church Street. 





sequence about Charleston is much what Wister 
sees in Lady Baltimore, as James outlined it: an 
“insidious charm” (p. 408); a tenderness (p. 
412) ; a city of gardens and few men (p. 414) ; 
interesting women, “rare, discreet, flitting figures 
that brushed the garden walls with noiseless 
skirts in the little melancholy streets of inter- 
spaced, overtangled abodes— ... clad in a 
rigour of mourning that was like the garb of a 
conspiracy” (p. 414-415) ; but also “the sugges- 
tion of a social shrinkage and an economic blight 
unrepaired” (p. 415), a “deficiency of life,” a 
“beauty . . . of other days,” and “the sense of 
a figure prepared for romantic interment, 
stretched in a fair winding-sheet, covered with 


St. Michael’s Church. 


admirable flowers, surrounded with shining 
tapers” (p. 409)—in short, the old, but postwar, 
South. 

Although James in his short visit saw primarily 
Wister’s Charleston, it was undoubtedly the 
Charleston he would have wanted to see, being 
James. He said, ““My companion, a Northerner 


of Southern descent . . ., knew his South in 
general and his Carolina of that ilk in particular, 
with an intimacy. . . . He held up for me his 
bright critical candle, which even in the intrinsic 
Charleston vividness made its gay flicker, and it 
was under this aid that, to my extreme conven- 
ience, I was able to ‘feel’ the place” (p. 410). 
James referred to Lady Baltimore as “a pene- 
462-950 O—72——2 


trating study” (p. 416), probably because he was 
so much in sympathy with it and had had its 
essence in a guided tour on locale before the 
written one appeared, and in so doing he had 
visited most of the significant settings of Lady 
Baltimore, including the old cemetery, St. 
Michael’s Church, and the exchange (where 
he had hot chocolate, sandwiches, and Lady 
Baltimore cake, the usual fare of the narrator 
of the novel). 

While Wister influenced James in this 1905 
visit, James reciprocated. As has been suggested 
above, Wister was not only a very old friend, but 
also a long-standing admirer of James, Wister 
has told us (in the preface to the 1928 edition) 
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View from St. Michael's. 


that during the visit he read the opening chap- 
ters of Lady Baltimore to James, who insisted 
that for greater freedom he use a name for the 
setting other than “Charleston” even though 
the locale is obvious.** This led to his changing 
the name to Kings Port. Wister also reported 
that he said to James, “Look here, while I was 


reading my stuff aloud, Augustus [the narrator 


of the novel, based much on Wister himself] 
now and then sounded remarkably like you. 
That'll never do.” ** (This, of course, was not 
long after Brett’s criticism and before Wister’s 
consequent revisions.) James replied, “Well, my 
dear Owen, may I in all audacity and sincerity 
ask, what could Augustus better sound like?” 
Whereupon, Wister took him to visit one of the 
ladies who was overseeing the accuracy and taste 
of the novel for him and whose home he would 
later use as a setting for the marriage of his 
hero and heroine. 


Though still bothered by poor health, Wister 
slowly continued work on his novel, having 
been joined by his wife in Charleston; and after 
his having been there about a month, the two 
of them went on to Beaufort in early March. 
During this period he was also overseeing the 
preparation of illustrations for the novel, liking 
those of the locale but wishing “figures,” people, 
could be left out, for “No illustrator I know can 
draw a lady or a gentleman.” ** Letters to his 
mother during this period always contain much 
news of their Carolina relatives and friends. Mrs. 
Wister had to return home prematurely because 
of scarlet fever among the children, leaving her 
husband in Beaufort, a place which he found 
charming, where the mocking birds even sang 
between the raindrops on rainy days.** He spent 
most of March there before returning home 
himself, and he was even tempted to buy a house 
in Beaufort.” 





Moving Lady Baltimore toward completion 
while in South Carolina, Wister had been careful 
to consult with and to “try it out with” two 
prominent Charlestonians to ensure its accuracy 
as to certain events, places, and language and 
also to be sure that it would not offend that part 
of Charleston he was writing about. These two 
ladies were both of high standing but of different 
temperament and attitude regarding many 
things. However, they tended to agree about what 
he was doing, and their counsel was very valuable 
to him. One of them was Miss Susan Pringle, 
close relative of the remarkable lady whose life 
was revealed in her book about herself, A Woman 
Rice Planter, published in the New York Sun 
between 1904 and 1907 (while Lady Baltimore 
was appearing elsewhere). In 1913 it was pub- 
lished in book form by Macmillan with an intro- 
duction by Owen Wister praising not only the 
book but also its preservation of an accurate pic- 
ture of that rural life of the planter along the 
South Carolina coast which was disappearing, 
a task somewhat similar to that undertaken by 
him for the too rapidly disappearing old Charles- 
ton.” The other of the two lady censors was 
Harriott H. (Mrs. St. Julien) Ravenel, an author 
of books herself, including Charleston, the Place 
and the People, also published by Macmillan in 
1906 some months after Lady Baltimore, and 
which obviously she was working on while ad- 
vising Wister. Both her book and Wister’s for 
many years were recommended by Baedeker’s 
guide to the United States for those interested 
in Charleston, including, of course, tourists. 

Wister consulted these ladies not only during 
the writing of the book but also during his work 
on the proofs. He told his mother that Mrs. 
Ravenel said to him when he read part of it 
to her in 1905: “I don’t find a word in it at 
which anybody could take offense. . . . It’s your 
Southern blood that enables you to understand 
us as you do. . . . I think you are an uncom- 
monly delightful young man and I approve of 
you highly.” He also stated that she “corrected 
several things, challenged several things, and 
really helped me.” *° His correspondence with 
these ladies was extensive, but this is not the place 
to go into it. Suffice it to say that they aided 
and encouraged him to success in what he was 
trying to do, and he acknowledged their help in 
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his prefaces to the book.*? There were numerous 
times when he changed things either because they 
found him in error or because they did not like 
what he had said or perhaps the way he had said 
it. Once he even destroyed a whole chapter which 
had very much angered them. Nevertheless, of 
course, the book remained primarily his, for his 
intentions and sympathies were mainly the same 
as theirs. 

In shorter form but with more illustrations 
than in later book form, Lady Baltimore was 
published first as a serial, in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post between October 28, 1905, and Janu- 
ary 27, 1906. It was generally well received. The 
satisfaction of the editors of the Post increased 
with each new installment. Even though its thin- 
ness of plot did not aid the success of a serial, its 
primary strength and intention, that of portrayal 
of place, character, and manners, from the be- 
ginning fascinated many, including, needless to 
say, the reading public of Charleston. Apparently 
its general reception was good there too. Mrs. 
Ravenel wrote to Wister that he had “stirred 
the still waters. The varying opinions are very 
amusing. The prevailing one being that you have 
‘held the mirror up’ all too well.” *? 

Wister’s old friend since Harvard days, Frank 
Ravenel Frost, a Charleston lawyer of high stand- 
ing, wrote on November 13: 

I think you may be interested in hearing about 
your book from one on the spot described. 

The story is being read widely, and I hear it is 
difficult to get copies of the Evening Post. I think 
the story wonderfully clever, interesting and humorous, 
and that the last published chapters are flawless. My 
sister, Mrs. Porcher, and Wilmot like it without 
reserve. 

I think it very creditable to your head and heart 
and artistic temperament to have discovered so quickly 
in Charleston that which is the most beautiful thing 
there, for what you admire is now quite rare, and, 
being the result of a “before the War’ civilization, 
is transient and will pass away soon from us altogether. 

As people do not know how they look to others, 
a Charlestonian ought to be a poor judge of the 
likeness. All whom I heard express opinions, concur 
in declaring that the story—or so much of it as has 
appeared—is interesting, witty and humorous, but 
some say that in certain particulars you have not made 
a good likeness. I think that we are naturally poor 
judges of such a point. 

I am awaiting with almost bated breath for the 
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Verso of Wister’s letter to his mother, February 15, 1905, in which he acknowledges 
Mrs. Ravenel’s help and Henry James’ suggestion that he give Charleston a fictitious 
name. It became “Kings Port.” 


“fatal word” in the story—the word now unknown 
to you or to any other—at which the old ladies of 
Charleston will rise up, and St. Michael’s bells shall 
be tolled and your doom pronounced. I thought that 
I had reached this word when I saw reference to 
slavery as a crime; but as the expression was alleviated 
at once by the admission of Northern errors, I think 
your critics here will let it pass with only a comment. 

Theodore Jervey says that your reference to Charles- 
ton as a place you would dearly love if it were the 
city of your birth will protect you from severe criticism 


for anything else you may say. I am not sure of this: 
the people of whom you write take themselves very 
seriously, and do not like to be credited with certain 
traits which you think add to their charm. 

However this may be, at present your story is giving 
much pleasure and much to talk about. 


Theodore Jervey, noted Charleston lawyer and 
writer who had published his own novel about 
the South, Th: Elder Brother, the preceding year, 
wrote his personal letter of praise to Wister: 
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The Lake, Magnolia on the Ashley. 


I think the book will have lasting effect. It. is fair 
and it is more, it is sympathetic. I remember your sug- 
gestion, with which I was thoroughly in accord, that 
Mr. Cable had failed to catch the New England at- 
mosphere, artist that he is . . . in Lady Baltimore 
you have produced the atmosphere of the place you 
described.* 


Indeed, this had been Wister’s primary inten- 
tion, to capture, to preserve, the atmosphere of 


the place he described. The plot of the book is 
not uninteresting, but it appears more as a thin 
frame to hold the canvas for a painting of that 
part of old Charleston still existing in the 20th 
century than for its own sake, except as the plot 
provides an opportunity for criticism of those 
who represent the opposite of old Charleston. 
But even those being criticized are seen to be 
what they are primarily because they contrast 
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with the larger setting which has been so exten- 
sively and carefully drawn and into which they 
have been placed. Indeed, we do not really see 
the Northerners outside of Charleston and its 
shadow. The characters of sham, uncouthness, 
and nouveau richness (Wister calls them the 
“yellow rich” or “the replacers”) are shown to 
be so through contrast with the ideals which the 
author and his primary Charleston characters 
are trying to preserve even as they face a chang- 
ing and rapidly emerging future. The time is 
20th century, but the author’s intention is more 
19th. Wister himself remarked many years later 
that “my ‘method’ ripened in the Victorian era” 
and that this hindered his writing fiction as the 
century progressed.** 

The point of view of the story is that of a young 
male narrator who is a stranger to Charleston, 
but who has the proper connections to open most 
closed doors there, as did Wister. Through him 
Wister satirizes organizations based on one’s an- 
cestry. The narrator is aware enough regarding 
Charleston to be curious and interested in the 
right directions, but unaware enough to provide 
some suspense, as he and the reader follow the ins 
and outs of the engagement of a local young man 
of good family, but uncertain wealth, to an out- 
sider of questionable background and motives 
and his “escape” to a more suitable partner with- 
out being uncouth in the process. It is not enough 
that the hero is of good family background, he 
also must renew the worth of that heritage in his 
own good conduct in this immediate and diffi- 
cult affair. His nearest relatives are elderly aunts, 
and it is mostly through this family that the old 
ways and ideals are made manifest. They provide 
the standards against which he is measured by 
himself, the narrator, and the aunts; and these 
standards are also used to provide contrast to the 
odious ways of New York and Newport, to loose 
society and crass business, which do not have real 
refinements and culture or adequate background. 
The title of the book comes from a type of cake 
eaten by the narrator regularly and with delight 
at the Woman’s Exchange and which was to be 
used for the wedding cake. 

There was certainly no intention of snobbish- 
ness as such on Wister’s part when he wrote as 
he did. His own background and consistent be- 
liefs led him to admire that part of Charleston 


he chose to portray, and every artist must choose 
from much to focus his own endeavor. But it is 
certainly clear from Wister’s work as a whole that 
what he praised here was not the only thing he 
felt to be worthy of praise. For example, many 
have noted how different are Lady Baltimore and 
The Virginian and yet how admirable each is in 
its own way, showing the versatility of the man 
and the artist. But he did expect men really to be 
what they claimed to be—and not just some hol- 
low show. If they were to be good cowboys, fine. 
If they were to be good aristocrats, fine. But in 
each case they should be good men. Wister was 
often controversial and did not hesitate to be so 
when he thought he should be. But even when 
not fully accepting Wister’s position, one cannot 
help but note a strong consistency in his views as 
they were tested by many different people, places, 
and circumstances during his life. Basically he 
sought to preserve the primary values of the 
Western World, as he understood them and 
wherever they might be found. The hero of Lady 
Baltimore is certainly no prude, but a vigorous 
and gallant young man. 

Wister says of Charleston and his intentions 
with it that it had left with him “a wonderful and 
sad impression, which as time went on aroused a 
persistent longing.” It seemed to him to be the 
greatest tragedy, excepting Lincoln, of the many 
produced by the Civil War. “Whatever these 
people had done—and my political faith was 
wholly Union—obliteration was a heavier pun- 
ishment than they deserved. They had taken a 
splendid hand in the first making of our country, 
and the civilization they had produced was al- 
together the most civilized in the United States.” 
This the Philadelphia Harvard graduate found 
to be so in spite of the “crime of slavery.” *° He 
seemed to be one whose roots in the past had been 
stirred to new life: 


Moreover, I had found in Charleston, and wherever 
I had gone in the South, many more people, whether 
urban or rustic, who were the sort of people I was, with 
feelings and thoughts and general philosophy and 
humor and faith and attitude toward life like my own: 
Americans; with whom I felt just as direct a national 
kinship as I felt with the Western cowpunchers, and 
which I feel less and less in places like New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, that are affected by too many 
people of differing traditions.” 





So, in Lady Baltimore he painted the picture of 
what was left of the vanishing and quaint beauty 
he had been privileged to share in Charleston. 
The book (including a special edition of 200 
numbered copies printed on Japanese vellum 
and with special binding and special dust 
jacket) was published by Macmillan in April 
1906 and became a best seller throughout this 
country and Canada. It remained such for 
months. George Brett of Macmillan wrote Wister 
on June 19, “. . . ‘Lady Baltimore’ is the most 
successful novel of its time at present, and it has, 
I think, done for your reputation, in the way of 
enhancing it, all that I expected it to do.” In 
about two months they had already sold 50,000 
copies and Wister had already received over 
$11,000 in royalties ** at a time when the sale of 
books generally was off. By the end of 1911 over 
90,000 copies had been sold, with Wister’s royal- 
ties over $20,000.** 

The good sales were in part the result of 
Wister’s reputation as the author of The Vir- 
ginian, but they were even more the result of 
the book’s appeal to a wide audience, even after 
serialization. For example, it surpassed Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle, also published in 1906.*° 
Lady Baltimore was reviewed everywhere in this 
country and also widely in England. The reviews 
as a whole were quite favorable, including those 
from the South.*° A Southern reviewer for Put- 
nam’s Monthly was typical. She spoke of the 
recipe for the cake, of Wister’s humor, of his 
well-drawn characters and his style, and of how 
one feels in the book the gentleness and beauty 
of old Charleston. She liked his “earnest plea 
for the things of the spirit above those of the 
flesh, for the beauty of culture and courtesy above 
the hideousness of commercialism.” ** As did 
many others, she thought this book would help 
to heal the continuing rift between North and 
South, for Wister understood the South and its 
problems. “There has never appeared, even from 
the pen of a Southerner, any work which more 
perfectly comprehends the meaning to the South 
of the Civil War.” The Atlantic Monthly echoed 
this and found Wister’s approach a “fundamental 
patriotism” and a “wish for a united country 
bound together by the same aims, the same 
ideals.” *? It concluded: “In the flood (happily 
ebbing) of colonial novels with all their para- 
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phernalia, and our too often snobbish and com- 
mon novel of so-called fashionable life, Lady 
Baltimore stands quite apart as the first serious 
and patriotic American story which candidly has 
the courage to uphold the aristocratic ideal.” 

The most unfavorable review of the book of 
any consequence among the many reviews I 
have seen was a long one which appeared in 
the Charleston News and Courier on Easter Sun- 
day, April 15, 1906, apparently written by J. C. 
Hemphill, its editor, who also had been a director 
of the Exposition Company and manager of the 
Department of Promotion and Publicity for the 
exposition. The reviewer attacked the novel as 
distinguished by its exaggeration and strongly 
objected to its not showing Charleston as “a liv- 
ing, breathing reality of these commercial times.” 
He deplored the mention of vacant wharves, 
empty streets, and silent walls of commerce, call- 
ing such “a libel upon this community, a travesty 
on truth,” claiming that the city’s trade was 
prospering. Having extensively gotten out of his 
system the concern over the state of health of the 
city’s commerce, the reviewer then changed his 
tone somewhat, conceding: “There is some very 
fine writing in the book, excellent descriptive 
work, highly artistic touches, true poetic imagery, 
. . « his heart was still in the right place.” How- 
ever, Hemphill himself in his account of the 
Charleston exposition only four years earlier had 
written of Charleston’s “great industrial and com- 
mercial depression,” ** which he claimed had 
been much remedied by the exposition. But it 
is also interesting to note that in January 1905, 
the mayor of Charleston, R. G. Rhett, in his 
annual report was still talking of Charleston as 
a city with “depression in many branches of our 
trade” and said of the waterfront, “The appear- 
ance of this has been a source of much distress 
and mortification, especially so as the evidence 
of abandonment and disuse of what was once 
a scene of activity and life, was prominently 
exposed to all who came or went out of our Har- 
bor.” 44 However, Rhett noted that this impres- 
sion belied the commerce now taking place up- 
river. The evidence seems to suggest that Wister’s 
focus on the old waterfront was accurate when 
he wrote it, but that he omitted as not appropri- 
ate to his concerns in this book the changes which 
were beginning to take place. 
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A part of Edith Wharton’s letter to Wister in which she tells of 
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This strongly stated review brought immediate 
unfavorable reactions from some of the Charles- 
ton establishment who thought its initial focus en- 
tirely inappropriate. For example, Judge William 
H. Brawley of Charleston, w riting Wister the day 
after it appeared, classed the review as being simi- 
lar to that same paper’s polemic in response to 
Georgia newspapers which mentioned Charles- 
ton’s commercial difficulties. Wister’s old friend, 
Frank Frost, wrote to say that although it was 
Easter and he was trying not to talk of such a 
thing as the review, he had to let off steam. He 
found the review spiteful and reported favorable 
opinions of the book from other Charlestonians. 
“I think the book too complimentary & makes 
us out better than we are.” Thomas della Torre 
wrote the same day too, saying how much he 
liked the book, “for never has Charleston, in its 
long existence, been written of so beautifully,” 
which made him distressed at the review. He 
found that Charleston’s commercial decadence 


contributed much to its charm, “that were it rest- 
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less with commercial prosperity it would need for 
its setting forth the hand not of the artist but the 
statistician.” 

Most of the reviews were favorable, and these 
were supported by most of the numerous letters 
Wister received from strangers and friends alike. 
Many of these came from the South, e.g. from 
Asheville and Brevard; Macon, “thens, and 
Griffin ; Danville, Charlottesville, and Richmond; 
as well as various South Carolina communities, to 
mention only a few. And many of these were from 
people who knew Charleston well. Caroline Sink- 
ler, on whom Wister had based his upcountry 
heroine Eliza La Heu, wrote of her pleasure and 
reported that “all of Charleston was eating Lady 
Baltimore [cake] on Easter Sunday.” *° Only oc- 
casionally in the letters does a note of concern 
about the picture given of Charleston’s com- 
merce creep in, and this is overwhelmed by the 
praise for the amazing appreciation and presenta- 
tion of the facet of Charleston which this “non- 
resident” has focused on. Time and again his 
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insight and understanding bring the praise that 
he might have been a native of that city himself. 

Certainly as pleasing or even more so to Wister 
were the letters of commendation for Lady Balti- 
more which came from many people of note. 
Edith Wharton wrote with open envy of and high 
praise for his command of the English language 
and suggested that “the subject [of the book], for 
the charming things you’ve done to it, & the 
vistas you have opened in it, was not quite large 
enough for your capacity.” ** The historian James 
Ford Rhodes wrote, “Truly you have done a great 
moral work” in showing through the picture of 
Charleston the excessive woes of the South since 
the Civil War.*’ He noted that the style reminded 
him of Hawthorne or Thackeray but found it 
suitable. M. A. DeWolfe Howe wrote of his great 
enjoyment of the book and his esteem for 
Wister ; *® and Barrett Wendell wrote of the book’s 
charm, “the marvelous precision of its local at- 
mosphere,” the tragic experience of colossal his- 
tory, and Wister’s exquisite style, all of which is 
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submerged finally in “wonderfully pervasive 
truth, gentleness, and beauty.” *® Charles Eliot 
Norton wrote of having visited Charleston before 
the war and now having visited much the same 
Charleston again in Wister’s book, and he noted 
“that with slight—(comparatively slight) —local 
differences the few best people are essentially 
alike whether born in Charleston, Philadelphia 
or Boston.” 5° 

George Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, passed on to Wister a letter from Joel 
Chandler Harris stating: “That ‘Lady Baltimore’ 
business is the best thing I have read in thirty 
years—barring of course the old fellows who are 
long dead, though their works are still very much 
alive. I give you a handful of congratulations 
which you may fling right at Owen Wister.” © 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s opinion was written in 
1906 but remained unknown to Wister till 1912, 
when Hamilton Wright Mabie passed on to 
Wister the letter Aldrich had written. The end 
of that letter follows: 
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Speaking of books, I’ve just been reading Owen Wis- 
ter’s latest. I love Henry James personally; he is a de- 
lightful and precious man, but I have no use for him 
(and would have none, could I comprehend him) as a 
novelist, after reading “Lady Baltimore.” I’m glad I 
don’t write novels. I wouldn’t want such a rival as Wis- 
ter on the premises. It’s an odd thing that the North 
should write the South’s novel for her! @ 


And the son of Paul Hamilton Hayne wrote Wis- 
ter in great appreciation of the book and its por- 
trait of Charleston, recognizing it to have been 
“a somewhat difficult and delicate task.” ** He 
also objected to the review in the News and 
Courier and found it not to voice the opinions of 
very many Southerners. 

However, there were also some letters from 
men of note which found fault with the focus of 
part of the book despite its overall literary merit. 
Lady Baltimore is dedicated to Wister’s relative 
through old Charleston connections, his long- 
time friend, adviser, and encourager, the novel- 
ist Dr. S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. Mitchell 
was flattered at the dedication, but. he also kept 
his usual stern critical eye. He wrote Wister, “I 
am sorry that many people accept as your belief 
the idea that the south is refined & the north 
vulgar. In fact, as a whole, the south is far less 
refined than the north.” °** He found Wister’s 
view distorted because he was too young to re- 
member the war. He did not like Northerners 
such as those shown by Wister, but he also did 
not think them typical enough to be used as 
Wister had used them, whatever his intentions. 

Another friend, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
wrote in somewhat the same vein, but also with 
extensive praise for the skill of the book, ap- 
parently much more willing to accept as worthy 
the attempt to preserve the charm of old Charles- 
ton, in spite of a contrast which seemed to reflect 
unfairiy on the North as a whole. He said, “The 
point you make about being American and not 
Northerner or Southerner and the failure of your 
Southern society to grasp this fact is in the last 
analysis a condemnation of the people you 
paint.” °° However, he found the book “charm- 
ingly written” and “without a dull line in it” and 
liked the strong, effective, and appropriate con- 
trasting of the “yellow rich” with the old ladies 
in Charleston. 

The longest and strongest letter Wister re- 
ceived about Lady Baltimore was from his close 


First page of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge’s letter to 
Wister commenting on Lady Baltimore. He notes in the 
margin: “This is a very unsatisfactory dictated letter— 
dictated in the midst of other things but it means that 
I like & admire your book immensely & want to discuss 
it with you some day.” 


friend President Theodore Roosevelt. The letter 
of April 27, 15 typewritten pages with holograph 
changes and additions, is the first of three on 
the same general topic. Wister published them in 
full in his book about Roosevelt ** and also pub- 
lished the entire primary letter in the preface to 
the 1928 edition of Lady Baltimore.*" It began, 
“That I have read Lady Baltimore with interest 
and that I think it a very considerable book the 
length of this letter will show.” Roosevelt ad- 
mired the exceptionally good writing, but he 
found he had to view the book more as a “tract 
of the times,” in which case he found many 
faults, primarily in Wister’s being too harsh to the 
North, too good to the South, and unfair to the 
Negro. He welcomed the attack on sham and 
vulgarity but thought Wister had greatly dam- 
aged his case by overstatement. 

Though much of Roosevelt’s emphasis is ap- 
propriate to the situation in the country, both 
then past and then present, it does not seem to 
be as wholly appropriate to this novel. The book 
does contain intentional and strong negative 
social criticism, but for anyone to put pri- 
mary emphasis there—to see the novel as 
essentially a tract of the times—is to miss the 
greater and more pervasive positive aspect of it, 
the preservation of old Charleston through litera- 
ture. The politician, especially one who had his 
troubles over his appointment of a Negro as Col- 
lector of the Port of Charleston (an event used in 
the novel) , seems to have gotten a bit in the way 
of the literary critic in Roosevelt’s letter. Many 
years later Wister wrote: “His indictment against 
the slave-holding minority who took the Con- 
federacy into the Civil War, cannot be answered ; 
it is borne out to the full in the thorough and 
dispassionate pages of James Ford Rhodes; but 
I have never been able to agree with some of his 
other severities about those unfortunate peo- 
ple.” °* And Wister’s goals for the Negro and 
those of Roosevelt were similar, although they 
disagreed on how to achieve them. Nevertheless, 
Roosevelt’s letter did have some results concern- 
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ing Wister’s treatment of North and South and 
old and new, which Wister summarized: “When 
I came to prepare the novel for the uniform edi- 
tion of my books in 1928, a good many sentences 
were changed and quite a number of paragraphs 
wholly omitted” °° and “. . . I have moderated 
the diatribes of [the narrator] in several places. 
. . . And throughout Lady Baltimore, in conse- 
quence of Roosevelt, and of my own dissatisfac- 
tion with [some] excessive statements, and with 
dull, needless passages, I have yielded to the wish 
to revise more than in any [other of the] volumes 
[of this edition].” °° However, he did not change 
his views concerning the Negro and concerning 
reconstruction and did not essentially change his 
handling of these in Lady Baltimore. 

Of what significance was this novel? For Wister 
it was a second big success, financially and criti- 
cally, and widely demonstrated that he could 
write well on other than Western themes. Many 
proclaimed it to be even better than The Vir- 
ginian. There was an attempt in 1906-07 to make 
a play of it,®' it was translated into German,” 
and it increased his already considerable fame. 
Remembering his father’s concern that he be 
successful in business, he wrote his mother on his 
46th birthday, July 14, 1906: “A short notice of 
Lady Baltimore comes from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, this morning, very complimentary—which 
makes me think that on the whole, at this present 
period of life I should not be a disappointment 
to my father.” Lady Baltimore was a twin peak, 
if slightly lower, with The Virginian during that 
first decade of the 20th century which saw the 
height of Wister’s literary success. 

For Charleston Lady Baltimore meant the 
capturing and preservation of something remark- 
able and worthy of note and also meant much 
needed favorable publicity, despite the concern 
of Hemphill and others. Charleston’s economy 
was still suffering from the Civil War and more 
recent problems too, despite the exposition and 
some increase in industry. Its population had be- 
come fairly stable during a time of more general 
urban and national growth, having increased 
only 1.5 percent between 1890 and 1900.% 
There is evidence that Lady Baltimore had a 
good effect on Charleston’s tourist trade for years, 
even though one must give due credit to the ex- 
position and various other factors also. Numerous 


letters from Charleston and elsewhere mention 
the tourist aspect, and the New York Times on 
March 23, 1907, reported: “Charleston has not 
yet recovered from its excitement about the in- 
creased popularity given to that ancient and 
lovely city by Mr. Owen Wister with his ‘Lady 
Baltimore.’ ” It also noted the continuing atten- 
tion given the book in Charleston itself and the 
increased sale of Lady Baltimore cake at the 
“now world-renowed Women’s Exchange.” (In- 
deed the cake had become famous as a result of 
the book and was in demand in cities throughout 
the eastern seaboard.) The Times asked why 
anyone should object to such good publicity. In 
Charleston the News and Courier, of course, 
questioned Wister’s influence on the increased 
tourist business, but Frank Frost had no doubts 
about it. As late as 1925 he wrote to their friend 
John Jay Chapman: “Charleston has become a 
tourist City, due largely to Lady Baltimore. Poor 
Dan [the name Wister’s family and friends used 
for him], has brought about that which he espe- 
cially dislikes, Hotels and tourists.” * 

In terms of the view of and understanding of 
the South in the minds of the reading public both 
at home and abroad, Lady Baltimore no doubt 
did its part in showing and preserving one facet 
of the South’s pride and past. It is, of course, 
possible to argue that in some ways this was 
detrimental to a people too often resistant to 
change even for their own good and sometimes 
in denial of truth. It is also possible to argue that 
the past and its best features disappear too easily 
and, lest emphasis be misunderstood and mis- 
placed, need preservation in fine portraits 
{though presumably no one wishes distorted por- 
traits) . Not only did Lady Baltimore reach a large 
national and international audience through 
sales of the Saturday Evening Post and later the 
book, but it also found its way into the schools. 
Brett wrote to Wister that Macmillan planned 
to give free copies of the novel to 250 Southern 
teachers for Christmas of 1906,® and on May 20, 
1925, the Boston Evening Transcript was recom- 
mending to its general readers an edition of Lady 
Baltimore prepared for school use with notes and 
questions at the end. (This was a part of Mac- 
millan’s Modern Readers Series, which also in- 
cluded books by Garland, Riis, William Allen 
White, and Dumas. ) 





The success of Lady Baltimore turned the pub- 
lic awareness of Wister from that of “Western 
writer” to that of “American writer” and put 
forward the Southern aspects of his background 
and interests. Early in the novel Charleston is 
called “the most appealing, the most lovely, the 
most wistful town in America.” °° The reviewer 
for the New Orleans Daily Picayune not only 
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gave the book a glowing review, but also wrote 
Wister, “you can’t be a Yankee, Mr. Owen 
Wister!—Not in the sense we use the term.” * 
And a cousin wrote to Wister after having begun 
her reading of Lady Baltimore, “You may have 
dug your gold in the West, but it is the South, 
which claims your spirit.” ° 


NOTES 


+ E.g., see the review in the New York Observer for 
Aug. 2, 1906. 

? For some accounts of the book’s remarkable success, 
see N. Orwin Rush’s “Fifty Years of The Virginian,” 
The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
46: 99-120 (1952), and Wister’s “Preface—A Best 
Seller” to The Virginian in The Writings of Owen 
Wister, Uniform Ed. (New York, 1928), p. vii—xv. In 
a letter to Wister on Dec. 19, 1911, George P. Brett 
of Macmillan reported that, including the various edi- 
tions, over 600,000 copies of The Virginian had been 
sold, with royalties to Wister of over $70,000. (This 
letter is in the Wister Papers ; see note 3.) 

* Biographical information about Owen Wister can 
be found in the Dictionary of American Biography, 


Supplement Two; Owen Wister Out West: His Jour- 
nals and Letters, Fanny Kemble Wister, ed. (Chicago, 
1958) ; Julian Mason, “Owen Wister, Boy Librarian,” 
QJLC, 26: 200-212 (Oct. 1969). Owen Wister, 
Roosevelt, The Story of a Friendship, 1880-1919 
(New York, 1930); etc. There is a vast amount of 
previously untapped information in the extensive Owen 
Wister Papers in the Manuscript Division of The Li- 
brary of Congress. Much use has been made of that 
material in the preparation of this paper, and any 
letters quoted or cited below which are not otherwise 
identified are in the Wister Papers, either in the main 
body of manuscripts or in the several volumes of 
“Babel,” Wister’s scrapbooks. For permission to quote 
from unpublished writings by the Wister family, I am 
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indebted to his daughter, Mrs. Frances Kemble Wister 
Stokes. 

* For biographical facts about Maj. Pierce Butler, see 
the Dictionary of American Biography and The Na- 
tional Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 2, p. 162. 

® The Journal was one of 10 books she wrote. For 
biographical facts about Fanny Kemble, see the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, the several biographies 
of her, and especially her several autobiographical 
volumes. 

* The bibliography at the end of Owen Wister Out 
West: His Journals and Letters lists only 22 books, 
but in the Wister Papers there is a published copy 
of his comic opera Dido and Aeneas, which is not 
included in that bibliography. In addition to these 
23 books, one should also remember the 11 volumes 
of the uniform edition of his works published in 1928 
by Macmillan, with their informative new prefaces 
and numerous revisions. Many of Wister’s publications 
in periodicals and elsewhere, especially his poems, have 
not appeared in book publication. 

7 For further listing of Wister’s correspondents, see 
the register of the Wister Papers at the Library of 
Congress and Julian Mason’s report on additions to 
the Wister Papers in John Broderick, et al., “Recent 
Acquisitions of the Manuscript Division,” QJLC, 
26: 244-246 (Oct. 1969). 

® July 5, 1902, quoted in Fanny Kemble Wister’s 
Owen Wister Out West, p. 19. 

°E.g., on May 10, 1895, he wrote a postcard to 
his mother, Sarah B. Wister, while on a train toward 
Atlanta, in which he said, “The country—I suppose 
you know it from having been at Asheville—is well 
enough, but the new leaves make it very charming, 
and I should like to get out at many of the places 
I see, and stay a week doing nothing.” The next day 
he wrote her another card while on a ferry across the 
Mississippi at New Orleans, saying that, although he 
had seen little of it, New Orleans had the same appeal 
for him that it had had several years earlier when he 
had passed that way returning from another of his 
Western trips. In one of his stories, “Padre Ignacio,” 
included in The Jimmyjohn Boss in 1900, Wister la- 
mented the passing of ease and good manners which 
are exhibited in the story by a cultured priest of Euro- 
pean background and a young man from old New 
Orleans society. 

%°J. C. Hemphill, “A Short History of the South 
Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition,” in 
“Appendix” to Year Book 1902 City of Charleston, So. 
Ca. (Charleston, 1903), p. 130, reports that Pennsyl- 
vania “appropriated $35,000, and erected a beautiful 
building on the Exposition grounds; the city of Phila- 
delphia appropriated a like amount for the same pur- 
pose, and sent the Liberty Bell to Charleston, where it 
remained during the entire Exposition period.” 


“(New York, 1930), p. 98-105. The incident 
referred to, concerning Roosevelt’s brief visit in a 
Charleston home during which he was duped, is only 
in the first printing of the book, which is not easy 
to find. The Rare Book Division of The Library of 
Congress has a copy and so do I. 

* Wister, Roosevelt, p. 100. 

* Roosevelt, p. 103. 

* Roosevelt, p. 104. 

*® Roosevelt, p. 103. 

* Letter from J. Coleman Drayton, May 16, 1906. 

7 (New York, 1902), p. 147. 

* The Virginian, p. 372. 

* The Virginian, p. 33. 

* Letter from Brett to Wister, Feb. 15, 1906. 

"Letter from Mitchell to Wister, June 19, 1906. 

* Jan. 21, 1905. 

* The American Scene (Bloomington, 1968), p. 410. 

* Lady Baltimore (1928), p. viii-ix. 

* Lady Baltimore (1928), p. ix. 

* Letter from Wister to his mother, Mar. 5, 1905. 

* Letter from Wister to his mother, Mar. 12, 1905. 

* Letter from Wister to his wife, Mar. 15, 1905. 

*” Unfortunately, Wister’s introduction was omitted 
from the John Harvard Library edition of Elizabeth 
W. Allston Pringle (pseud.: Patience Pennington), A 
Woman Rice Planter, edited by Cornelius O. Cathey 
(Cambridge, 1961). Wister undoubtedly had heard 
of this remarkable lady much earlier, for in his story 
“Twenty Minutes for Refreshments,” included in The 
Jimmyjohn Boss in 1900, the primary female character 
is obviously to some extent based on her. Even though 
the cultured and resourceful character is not from 
South Carolina, but from Louisiana, she does visit 
both Charleston and New Orleans. We are told 
(p. 167), “She’s run her plantation all alone since the 
Colonel was killed.” To end that story the narrator 
says of her: “But what a pity we shall soon have no 
more Mrs. Brewtons! The causes that produced her— 
slavery, isolation, literary tendencies, adversity, game 
blood—that combination is broken forever. I shall 
speak to Mr. Howells about her. She ought to be 
recorded.”” Wister himself captured her in this story 
and several like her later in Lady Baltimore. 

Letter from Wister, Feb. 15, 1905. 

"In the first edition he told of their help but did 
not give their names. In the 1928 edition he elaborated 
and gave their names. 

= Dec. 9, 1905. 

* Jan. 27, 1906. 

“Letter from Wister to his daughter, Mary Chan- 
ning (“Marina”) Wister, Aug. 18, 1928. 

* Roosevelt, p. 246. 

* Roosevelt, p. 247. 

* Statement of June 15 from Macmillan with letter 
from Brett to Wister, June 19, 1906. 





* Letter from Brett to Wister, Dec. 19, 1911. 

” See the bestseller listings in The Bookman and in 
Bookseller and Stationer during 1906. These may be 
found in the Lady Baltimore volume of “Babel” in 
the Wister Papers. 

“It was reviewed favorably in Louisiana, Georgia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and 
perhaps elsewhere. 

“Selene Ayer Armstrong, “A Southern View of 
‘Lady Baltimore’”’ (Nov. 1906). 

(Jan. 1907). 

““A Short History of the . . . Exposition,” p. 169. 

“Year Book 1904 City of Charleston, So. Ca. 
(Charleston, 1905), p. 3. 

“ Letter to Wister, Apr. 18, 1906. 

“ Letter toWister, Sept. 1, 1906. 

“ Letter to Wister, Apr. 19, 1906. 

“ Letter to Wister, Oct. 2, 1906. 

“ Letter to Wister, July 18, 1906. 

Letter to Wister, Apr. 11, 1906. 

* Letter to Lorimer, Oct. 3, 1906. 

* Letter to Mabie, June 21, 1906, with letter from 
Mabie to Wister, Aug. 2, 1912. 
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“Letter from William Hamilton Hayne, Apr. 23, 
1906. 


* Undated letter. 

* Letter to Wister, Apr. 30, 1906. 

Roosevelt, p. 247-262. The first and longest letter 
is dated Apr. 27, 1906. The other two are dated May 3 
and June 21, 1906. 

 P. xii—xxiv. 

Roosevelt, p. 247. 

® Roosevelt, p. 247. 

© Lady Baltimore (1928), p. xi-xii. 

"See Wister’s correspondence with Herbert Percy, 
theatrical agent. 

“See Wister’s: correspondence with Richard Ap- 
piano, the translator. 

® The Tribune Almanac and Political Register 1905 
(New York, 1905), p. 112-113. 

“ Apr. 27. 

* Nov. 17, 1906. 

* (1906), p. 9. 

“Letter from Della Campbell MacLeod, July 7, 
1906. 

® Letter from Charlotte R. Toland, undated. 
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Chart of the English Channel by Lucas Waghenaer. 
In this “Waggoner” of the late 16th century, 
landmarks and coastal profiles are indicated to help 
the navigator determine his position. 





and the Lengths of Rivers 


by John A. Wolter 


The study of the cartographic record, because 
of the great variety in format and style over the 
centuries, inevitably leads to speculation regard- 
ing the origin and diffusion of a given printing 
technique or means of cartographic expression. 
Often this speculation is a natural outgrowth of 
research which has as its central theme the search 
for the first cartographic depiction of a place or 
physical feature. Since earliest recorded history 
cartographers have used description of relative 
location, or the direction and distance of a place 
from other places.’ Eratosthenes devised a crude 
earth grid-system as early as 200 B.C., but only 
in the past few centuries has location been ac- 
complished with increasing accuracy by use of the 
geographical coordinates of latitude and longi- 
tude; John Harrison’s invention of the chronom- 
eter in the first half of the 18th century has sub- 
sequently made the determination of longitude 
relatively easy. The historical development of 
these two means of describing spatial location 
is well documented. 

The vertical dimension, that of height or 
depth, has also been studied, but to a lesser ex- 
tent. Arthur H. Robinson, Frangois de Dainville, 
and Norman J. W. Thrower have described in 
some detail the history and development of dif- 
ferent ways of expressing the third dimension in 





John A. Wolter is Assistant Chief of the Geography 
and Map Division. The article is based on a lecture 
presented at the annual meeting of the Society for the 
History of Discoveries, at Yale University on Novem- 
ber 13, 1971. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Barbara R. Noe in translating the German 
textual material and in the compilation of tables 1 
and 2. 
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cartographic format, concentrating in particular 
on the isoline in all its variations.” Isolines, ac- 
cording to Robinson, “are the sets of lines (usu- 
ally on a map) that show by their absolute and 
relative positions the locations and gradients 
within a set of numbers, which set may range 
from temperatures and elevations to population 
densities or even the blooming dates for 
flowers.” * 

Little has been written, however, regarding the 
historical development of the profiling conven- 
tion—the use of profiles to depict the earth’s sur- 
face or underwater features, particularly for the 
purpose of showing relative heights and depths. 
I have explored both bathymetric and hypso- 
metric measurement as depicted in profile and 
feel that the latter may very well have given 
birth to the former (as opposed to current think- 
ing regarding the isoline), but this essay is by 
no means a definitive statement. It is a history 
and as such is subject to the continual process 
of reinterpretation. I hope that my comments 
will, however, stimulate further research, for the 
history of 19th-century cartography, particularly 
American cartography, is relatively unexplored 
and in that way, perhaps, is analogous to the 
state of cartographic art at the beginning of that 
century, when cartographers turned to the use 
of the profile until something better came along.* 

The origin of the profiling convention is ob- 
scure. Because the concept of end-on viewing is 
relatively simple, it is certain to have been used 
in remotest antiquity. The use of profiles in early 
mining operations and for planning and con- 
structing canals and irrigation works is docu- 
mented in records dating back to dynastic Egypt. 
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The technique seems to have been revived in the 
late Renaissance and has passed with modifica- 
tion, particularly in accuracy of measurement, 
into our own time. 

As early as the second half of the 15th century, 
rutters of the sea, or pilot books, were illustrated 
by rough coastal profiles or views of prominent 
landmarks as seen from seaward and oriented 
by compass direction. Coastal profiles were in- 
cluded either with or on sea charts, particularly 
those published in the sea atlases or ““Waggoners”’ 
of the early 17th century. An interesting descrip- 
tion of the use and worth of coastal profiling is 
contained in A Regiment for the Sea and Other 
Writings on Navigation, by William Bourne, a 
16th-century English gunner and sailor: 


This also is very necessarie to be done to furnishe vp 
all the vacant places of the plat or carde, to drawe the 
shape or fashion of euery headland or high lande 
alongst euery coast that is needefull to be knowne, and 
at what poynte of the compasse the lande is of that 
fashion: at howe farre off the lande ryseth in that 
fashion: and so to make the fashion of the lande as 
often as the lande altereth the forme and fashion: and 
last of all, at what poynte of the compasse the lande 
hathe that shape or fashion: for being vpon one side, 
the lande ryseth of one fashion, and on the other side 
of another forme or fashion: Also being neare the 
lande it will be in one fashion, and being far off in 
an other fashion . . . for there is nothing more neede- 
full and necessarie for a Seaman, than this: to knowe 
the lande when he seeth it, and there is no way better 


to make him remember it, than to haue notes howe 











the lande dothe rise vpon euery side: and what greater 
inconuenience may there growe by any meanes, than 
there may by mistaking of a place: for it were twentie 
times better to be throughly persuaded that he knoweth 
it not, than to thinke he doth knowe it not being that 
place. For whereas he doth thinke to preuent the dan- 
gers, be may willingly runne vpon the dangers not 
known of him. Therefore in my opinion they can do 
no better than to furnish their vacant places in their 
plats and cards with this matter: for there can be 
nothing better. 


Similar profiles are used in conjunction with 
modern charts and good examples appear in the 
sailing directions and admiralty pilots published 
by most of the national hydrographic bureaus.° 
The landscape surrounding fortifications con- 
structed during the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries is also illustrated in profile in military 
treatises and atlases of the period. 

The beginning of scientific, or measured, pre- 
cision in graphic presentation and the first ex- 
tensive use of the bathymetric profile appears 
in Luigi Ferdinando Marsigli’s Histoire physique 
de la mer,’ published in Amsterdam in 1725. 
The several transects shown on the profiles in 
Carte du Golfe de Lion, drawn seaward from the 
coasts of Roussillon, Languedoc, and Provence, 
are lines of soundings taken in the Gulf. In Pro- 
files ou coupes du bassin de la mer, individual 


Profile of the ocean bottom as measured along different 
transects. From Marsigli’s Histoire physique de la mer, 
1725. 
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Block-diagram detail from Philippe Buache’s Carte de l’ocean vers l’équateur. 


depths are marked in brasses (fathoms) along the 
transects and illustrated in profile. Each hori- 
zontal line appears to equal five brasses, but 
the absence of a vertical scale on the plate makes 
this estimate conjectural. De Dainville has noted 
that Marsigli’s Carte du Golfe de Lion also con- 
tains one of the first underwater depth contours.® 

In 1757 Philippe Buache, a French geogra- 
pher, included two charts of interest in his Cartes 
et tables de la géographie physique ou naturelle.® 
The first chart, entitled Carte de l’ocean vers 
Péquateur, originally published in 1737, contains 


two profiles, one of which, a plan of the area sur- 
rounding the island of Fernando de Noronha 
(1734), includes both vertical and horizontal 
measurements, in brasses and toises (6 pieds or 
2.1315 yards) respectively. It could be considered 
an early forerunner of the block-diagram, a meas- 
ured perspective drawing which gives a three- 
dimensional impression of landform. 

The second profile, entitled Coupe de fonds de 
la mer entre d’ Afrique et ’ Amerique (1734) and 
also measured in brasses, is of a transect from 
West Africa to Brazil. Buache’s second chart, first 
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published in 1752, is the very interesting and im- 
portant Cartes et coupes du Canal de la 
Manche.*® This plate contains a much more 
sophisticated profile of the middle of the English 
Channel, with Dover as mid- or zero-point from 
which distances are measured north and south, 
and northeast and southwest, in marine leagues. 
The latter chart is also generally recognized as 
one of the first printed charts to show the depth 
contour line, or isobath. It is interesting to note 
that Thomas Jefferys evidently copied Buache’s 
English Channel chart, naming it the 3d Chart 
of the Coast of France, Including the British 
Channel, which he published in A Description of 
the Maritime Parts of France (London, 1774). 
The relative positions of the profile and contour 
are reversed on the plate, and the northern tran- 
sect inset is omitted, but in all other respects it is 
essentially the same chart. 

The earliest measured representation of a topo- 
graphic relief profile that I have so far unearthed 
appears in La Condamine’s Journal du voyage 
fait . . . a ’équateur™ and portrays the result 
of his measurement of the arc of the meridian of 
Quito, accomplished under extreme hardships 
during the period 1735-45. La Condamine and 
his companions Bouguer and Godin used baro- 
metric pressure to determine the absolute height 
of several South American mountains above the 
mean sea level of Porto Bello, Guayaquil, and 


Callao. Geometric measurements were used for 
heights and locations between the mountains. 
Measurement of this equatorial arc and similar 
arcs in the high latitudes of Lapland and the mid- 
dle latitudes of France helped to determine the 
length of the degree at various latitudes, provid- 
ing the first tentative steps toward accurate meas- 
urement of the general oblate spheroidal shape of 
the earth. Although quite primitive in graphic 
form when compared to later representations, La 
Condamine’s resulting profile does indicate that 
some thought was being given to the importance 
of comparative heights in any physical descrip- 
tion of the earth’s surface. 

William Faden, the 18th-century English car- 
tographer and successor to Thomas Jefferys, was 
among the first to use the profile frequently, par- 
ticularly on his canal plans during the latter part 
of the century. The examples in his Nouvelle 
Carte de la Suisse,* published in London in 1778 
and reprinted and republished until 1799, are 
the most important to our discussion. Inside the 
lower right hand margin there is an outline pro- 
file—a transect through Mt. Blanc—measured 
with the level of Lake Geneva as base line and 
drawn to scale, in English feet, with notes on 
prominent landmarks. This is certainly one of the 
earliest scientifically determined hypsometric pro- 
files to appear on a separately published map, 
antedating by several years some other maps be- 


Detail from Faden’s Nouvelle Carte de la Suisse, a hypsometric profile of Mt. Blanc and other mountains around 
Lake Geneva. 
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lieved to represent the introduction of this tech- 
nique. After Faden the use of this graphic means 
of representing comparative heights seems to 
have been gradually accepted. 

In 1783 the French scientist Pasumot pictured 
the Andean, Pyrenean, and Alpine peaks in Ro- 
zier’s Observations sur la physique. The peaks are 
drawn in profile and resemble the teeth of a saw. 
Dupain-Triel’s profile of elevations across France, 
on his map La France considerée dans les dif- 
ferentes hauteurs de ses plaines, published in 
Paris in 1791,"* is believed to be the first of an en- 
tire country. Because there were only some 200 
recorded heights, it is grossly generalized. Never- 
theless, this profile probably represents the gen- 
eral acceptance of the technique as one way to 
show the vertical dimension, particularly at a 
small scale and in a manner which allows for 
close comparison, whether of height or of some 
other feature, such as vegetation. 


Alexander von Humboldt is of primary impor- 
tance in this discussion, for in his work one can 
see the beginning of a more formal and scientific 
means of expressing the vertical dimension. Al- 
though all Humboldt’s contributions to the study 
of geography cannot be enumerated here, his em- 
phasis on the use of illustrative techniques is evi- 


dent in the scores of maps, charts, and diagrams 
he published over a period of many years. His 
training in biology and geology and his travels in 
Europe with Georg Forster, the botanist who had 
accompanied Cook on his second world voyage, 
had a great effect on Humboldt’s subsequent in- 
terests. His use of the profile to show a wide 
range of geographical distributions may also have 
had its origins during the geographer’s early ex- 
perience as an inspector of mines in the Prussian 
civil service; subsurface mineral exploitation can 
be effectively depicted through the cross-section. 

Humboldt’s Andean profile, Geographie der 
Pflanzen in den Tropenlandern, ein Naturge- 
malde der Anden,* published in Tubingen in 
1805, is his earliest and perhaps his most interest- 
ing. As Robert Dickinson notes of Humboldt’s 
travel in Brazil and Peru: 

In a matter of days he traversed from the equatorial 
forest to the tundra, the equivalent [in environmental 
change] of some 5,000 miles from the equator to the 
Arctic Circle. He noted, measured, and mapped 
changes in relief, plant life, crops, tree and snow lines, 
in a way that had never been done before. To gen- 
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eralize these features (particularly important since no 
maps were available) he used the cross section or pro- 
file. ... In Paris, in 1804, he had a Viennese landscape 
painter draw the cross section . . . to give pictorial 
representation to the generalized altitudinal zones be- 
tween latitudes 10° north and south [of the equator]. 


The object of this was “to bring out the ways in 
which the great variety of observable phenomena 
of the landscape are associated and intercon- 
nected with each other at different places.” 15 

His famous Profil du chemin d’Acapulco a 
Mexico, et de Mexico a4 Veracruz, which appears 
in the Atlas géographique et physique du roy- 
aume de la Nouvelle-Espagne,” first published 
in 1811, was designed according to barometric 
and trigonometric measurements obtained in 
1804. In addition to the data for the Mexican 
transect, it contains comparative heights from 
other continents. Mont Blanc in the Swiss Alps 
and Mt. Canigou in the Pyrenees, for example, 
are recorded on the vertical scale and appear on 
the plates in profile. This particular profile was 
often copied and apparently served as an example 
of the technique for a large number of cartogra- 
phers and map and atlas publishers during the 
first half of the 19th century. Max Eckert notes: 

With the depiction of heights, maps became more 
useful. At first [map] construction aids were still neces- 
sary. One of the most important is the profile or ver- 
tical section which is imagined to be drawn through 
the plane. . . . Just as one did not [immediately] recog- 
nize the true value of the contour maps to geography 
so it was with profiles. First A. v. Humboldt had to 
draw his profiles, which he used to illustrate his dis- 
cussions on hypsometry, before we could recognize the 
significance of the profile for the estimation of the 
orography of a country or continent.” 


Oskar Peschel has written that “looking at the gi- 
gantic gives us a certain satisfaction; that is why 
we have the desire to know the tallest peaks of the 
earth. . . . But the name and location of these 
highest peaks is only an object of curiosity be- 
cause, much more important, since A. v. Hum- 
boldt founded the comparative science of heights, 
are the differences in pass heights, and the ridge 
lines of a mountain chain. The pictorial represen- 
tation alone gives us the possibility of comparing 
these relationships.” ** 

After Humboldt and during the 19th century, 
atlas and map publishers gradually began to 
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adopt the profile as a most useful pictorial tech- 
nique. In the early years of the century, numeri- 
cal lists or tables of comparative heights and 
lengths had predominated, but with the 1817 and 
1821 publications of A New General Atlas of the 
World, by John Thomson,’* we begin to see a 
change. His introductory “Summary of Physical 
Geography” in the 1817 edition contains a tabu- 
lar description of the principal rivers’ lengths and 
a “Table of the Snow Line or Lower Limit of 
Congealation of Different Latitudes. . . .” In the 
1821 edition the snow line table remains the 
same, but the river length table has evolved into a 
pictorial representation of the comparative 
lengths of major rivers throughout the world.° 
The 1817 edition, however, also contains a 
double-page Comparative View of the Heights of 
the Principal Mountains and Other Elevations in 
the World. This plate, by W. and D. Lizar of 
Edinburgh, includes an ingenious locational de- 
vice and, with minor variations, is found in many 
different atlases published from about 1817 to 
1840. 


Although I have, of necessity, confined the 
major part of my research to comparative plates 
in atlases, comparative views were also published 
separately and many fine examples are extant. 
The American Journal of Science, and Arts in 
1821, for example, contained this advertisement: 


Map of Mountains. 


Cummings and Hilliard of Boston, have just published 
an engraving presenting at one view, the comparative 
heights of the principal mountains in the world, with 
corrections, and upwards of one hundred additions of 
the principal American mountains. We have a copy of 
this map and think it well worthy of being possessed, 
both for geographical and geological purposes, as it 
produces, at a coup d’oeil, an impression, for which no 
description can be an adequate substitute. The an- 
nexed heights, latitudes and names, give the most im- 
portant particular information, and the map neatly 
mounted, coloured and varnished, forms a handsome 
parlour picture.” 


European publishers were also producing scores 
of comparative views on both large and small 
scales. German cartographers coined the terms 


Franz Pluth’s Héhen Charte represents one of the many styles of comparative plates. 
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“Comparative Height of the Principal Mountains and Other Elevations in the World,” published in 1823 by Fielding 
Lucas, Jr., in A General Atlas. 


“Hohentableau” and “Hoéhenbilder” to describe 
them. “Héhentafeln” was also used to describe 
those views which covered smaller areas. 

Henry S. Tanner’s New American Atlas, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1823, has a small com- 
parative inset on his Map of North America. In 
the 1825 edition of the Atlas, a much more elab- 
orate representation of heights and lengths ap- 
pears on the Map of South America.?* Mountains 
are shaded to give the appearance of depth, and 
river lengths are depicted in a highly stylized 
form which is not often found in other atlases of 
the period. 

There are several ways of portraying moun- 
tain heights pictorially, all of which seem to have 


been introduced during the first part of the 19th 
century. Franz Pluth’s Héhen Charte,?> pub- 
lished in Prague in 1823, is an example of a style 
current in Germany and Central Europe and a 
direct descendent of Pasumot’s 1783 saw-tooth 
profile. Max Eckert refers to it as “generally 
resembling long and pointed icicles” and com- 
plains that such “pictures are . . . monsters” ** 
with too much vertical exaggeration. They do 
lack the visual appeal of the more pictorial 
profiles. 

Much more pleasing to the eye are the com- 
parative mountain height plates fron. A General 
Atlas,* by Fielding Lucas, Jr., published in 
Baltimore in 1823 and perhaps the first Ameri- 
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Pictorial representations of different river lengths were also popular in the 19th century. This example is from Lucas’ 
1823 General Atlas. 


can atlas to contain a comparative plate derived 
from the Lizar view mentioned earlier. Vander- 
maelen’s Atlas universel de géographie,*° pub- 
lished in 1827 in Brussels, contains a colorful 
Tableau comparatif des principales hauteurs du 
globe. Shown on the plate are a balloon symbol 
for Gay-Lussac’s 1804 balloon ascent, the limit 
of vegetation (in this case 6,977 meters), the 
heights reached by Humboldt and Bonpland in 
the South American Andes, and the maximum 
altitude which the Andean condor attains in 
flight. 

Illustrative depiction of comparative river 
lengths kept pace with those of mountain heights. 
As new geographical knowledge became avail- 


able, this was reflected in increasingly sophisti- 
cated pictorial representations of the major 
rivers of the world. Particularly noteworthy is the 
expedient curving of the American rivers on the 
comparative plate from Lucas’ previously men- 
tioned 1823 General Atlas. A map of the prin- 
cipal rivers throughout the world, in Tanner’s 
1836 Universal Atlas,*" adds textual material to 
the same pictorial representation. It should be 
noted that all the river lengths in these maps are 
selective, with only the major rivers for each 
continent shown. 

Atlas plates which combine worldwide com- 
parisons of both selected mountain heights and 
river lengths began to appear about 1826. We 








Bulla’s Tableau comparatif, one of the most comprehensive and detailed comparative plates, encompassing cities, 
balloons, snow lines, waterfalls, and the Egyptian pyramids as well as rivers and mountains. 


have already noted Tanner’s Map of South 
America, which contains an early example of this 
trend. With these new atlas plates, what could be 
called the “illustrative,” or pictorial, way of ex- 
pressing comparative relationships reaches its 
finest representation. They show a marked ad- 
vance in the imaginative use of color and symbols 
and in the manner of depicting heights and 
lengths. 

Sometime after 1826 Bulla produced the 
Tableau comparatif,** another one of the first to 
show both heights and lengths. The plate also 
includes, for comparison, illustrations of waterfall 
heights and the heights of the Egyptian pyramids 
and selected European buildings. The latitude 


and longitude of river sources and the general 
direction of their major trends by compass di- 
rection is also indicated. The heights which the 
balloonists Gay-Lussac (21,474 pieds in 1804) 
and M. Brioschi (25,445 pieds) attained is 
shown. Also included is the altitudinal limit of 
perpetual snow and the tree line for both deci- 
duous and coniferous trees, and color is used to 
differentiate the continents. It is one of the finest 
and most comprehensive representations that I 
have considered. A detail of the waterfalls sec- 
tion of the plate illustrates the use of symbols 
for vegetation types. Smith’s New General 
Atlas,”® published in London in 1836, contains 
a plate that is similar in appearance, but not 
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quite as detailed as Bulla’s. These two compara- 
tive plates and one from Joseph H. Colton’s 1852 
General Atlas *° represent what could be called 
the “diagonal style” ; the mountains are arranged 
by height in ascending order from left to right, 
and the river lengths are likewise arrayed across 
the top of the plate, from right to left. This kind 
of plate was still used in G. W. and C. W. Colton’s 
1888 General Atlas,* but appears in few atlases 
after that date. 

A different technique for depicting compara- 
tive heights and lengths is found in A New Unt- 
versal Atlas, published in 1846 by S. A. 
Mitchell.*? This plate is an example of what I 
will call the “center peak style,” with the moun- 
tains clustered in the middle and the rivers shown 
on either side. Not nearly as comprehensive as 
the “diagonal style” but still as pictorially ap- 
pealing, it is included with minor variations in 


many different atlases for a period of some 20 
years or more. As late as 1866, Johnson’s New 
Illustrated Family Atlas ** includes a similar 
plate, but the style has clearly deteriorated. 
There are many other variations in style which 
were introduced about midcentury. The highly 
stylized “double hemisphere style,” in which the 
two hemispheres of the globe are shown with the 
comparative mountain heights arranged below 
and the river lengths above, is exhibited in 
Lange’s Geographischer Handatlas iiber alle 
Theile der Erde of 1866.°* Another plate, in 
Taintor and Merrill’s American Household and 
Commercial Atlas, published in 1874,® is also 
stylized but to a point of diminishing effective- 
ness. The “single hemisphere style” can be seen 
in a plate in Traugott Bromme’s Atlas zu A. v. 
Humboldt’s Kosmos, 1851-54.5° These styles 


have continued to find expression in one way or 


The same chart as it appeared in the 1823 and the 1861 editions of Adolf Stieler’s Hand-Atlas. The later edition 
(below) reflects the knowledge gained through explorations in Africa, Asia, and America. 
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another up to the present time. 

I would like to examine briefly another some- 
what different way of expressing vertical dimen- 
sion. We have seen the general manner in which 
the illustrative technique of height and length 
depiction developed. The “scientific” technique 
of representation, as I will call it for lack of a 
more appropriate term, is less pictorial than the 
illustrative method and tends to resemble graphs, 
although the comparative profile idea is re- 
tained. This style also had its origin in Hum- 
boldt’s early work, beginning with the Geographie 
der Pflanzen. 

One of the earliest scientific profiles is found 
in Adolf Stieler’s Hand-Atlas of 1823.57 The 
Hohen iiber der Meeresflache in transparenten 
profilen appears in increasingly updated form in 
almost every edition of this magnificent atlas from 
1823 to 1861; for example, there is an increase 
in the number of recorded mountain heights in 
Asia and Africa during this period. Bromme’s 
Atlas zu A. v. Humboldt’s Kosmos, mentioned 
above, also contains a similar plate. Both atlases, 
however, are selective in the new additions they 
show from year to year. 

Heinrich Berghaus’ Atlas von Asia, 1828-56, 
contains an interesting early profile on the Karte 
von Assam, published in 1834. Like illustrative 
profiles in coloration and style of presentation, 
shaded to present a conical or rounded appear- 
ance with snow line shown, it is also similar to 
many of the scientific genre. This style is found 


A chart from Berghaus’ Physikalischer Atlas (1852) 
showing the distribution of vegetation in various moun- 
tain ranges. 


in several of the midcentury and later thematic 
atlases which depicted in detail different features 
of the landscape. Tanner’s 1825 South American 
map profile, although classed with the illustra- 
tive school, may very well be an antecedent of 
this profile. 

Berghaus’ Physikalischer Atlas of 1845 and 
1852,°° and A. K. Johnston’s Physical Atlas of 
Natural Phenomena, published in Edinburgh in 
1848 and in Philadelphia in 1850, both exhibit 
the same sophisticated scientific pictorial tech- 
nique which has so many variations ; for example, 
each atlas contains a plate representing the dis- 
tribution of world vegetation types in both ver- 
tical and spatial dimensions. Almost every plate 
in the early thematic atlases carries some form 
of vertical expression.*° Max von Sydow’s Meth- 
odischer Hand-Atlas of 1853 contains many color- 
ful diagrams which illustrate the relief of various 
smaller regions. There are several other varia- 
tions of this profile type which could be de- 
scribed; however, either illustrative or scientific 
comparisons were made in virtually all atlases 
published during this period, and some atlases 
used variations of both. 

The comparative plates depicting mountain 
heights and river lengths, from the 19th-century 
“heyday” of the technique, could be considered 
the visual expression of a methodological era in 
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Max von Sydow used both pictorial and scientific pro- 
files in this plate from his Methodischer Hand-Atlas, 
published in 1853. 


the development of geographic thought. System- 
atic description, comparison, and classification in 
geography had their origins during the lifetimes 
of Humboldt and his contemporary Car! Ritter. 
Both men made major contributions to the devel- 
opment of geography and it is from this period 
that we date modern scientific geography. 

At the beginning of the century there were few 
accurate maps of any scale available for most 
areas. There was no better way of comparing 
relations or connections between sets of phe- 
nomena in the same area and from one place 
to another than the comparative profile. The 
decline in its use is directly due to the increase 


in large-scale topographic mapping for most areas 
of the world. 

Environmental perception also seems certain 
to have played an important part in the creation 
and development of these very elaborate and 
exaggerated styles of graphic presentation. Ob- 
jects seemed larger, distances greater, heights 
higher, and lengths longer in the early part of the 
century. Geographical and physical dimensions 
became more manageable—and less exagger- 
ated—as the century drew to a close. Dis- 
coveries of mountain heights and river sources 
and lengths proliferated and the blank places 
on maps were gradually filled in. 

As a measure of geographical exploration and 
discovery, both the profile and river comparisons 
are certainly of some value, even though most 
representations are highly selective regarding 











1971 1899 
World Un- 
Almanac* rivaled 

Atlast 


Mountains 1874 


Colton 


Colton 


1851 
Humboldt 1850 1836 
(Bromme) Johnston Tanner 
in pieds 


1852 1830 1817 


Smith Thomson 





EUROPE 
Mt. Blanc 
Mt. Etna 
Mt. Vesuvius 
Mt. Snowdon 
Mt. Elbrus 
Pico 


15, 750 
10, 874 
3, 932 
3, 571 
18, 493 


ASIA 
Dhaulagiri 
Lebanon 
Mt. Ararat 


AFRICA 
High Atlas 
Tenerife 12, 236 

AMERICAS 
Chimborazo 
Long’s Peak 
Mt. Washington, N.H. 
Popocatipetl 
Sorata 


21, 424 
13, 575 
6, 428 
17, 884 
21, 286 


5, 781 

, 963 

3, 800 

3, 568 

17, 796 5, 411 
, 000 


28,000 26, 262 
11,030 9,500 
, 500 


2, 500 
2,171 


, 441 

5, 000 

6, 240 6, 634 
16,696 17,720 17,710 
25, 250 





*World Almanac and Book of Facts, published by the Newspaper Enterprise Association, Inc., New York. 
{ The Unrivaled Atlas, published by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Table 1. Comparative mountain heights, as recorded in various atlases from 1817 to 1971. Measurement is in feet, 


except where noted. 


what they include. These plates did record 
advances in scientific and technical knowledge, 
and heights and lengths changed from time to 
time as new and better measuring instruments 
were made available. A comparison of the meas- 
ures recorded from 1817 through 1899 with those 
of 1971 (see tables 1 and 2) reveals severai dif- 
ferences, particularly outside the European con- 
tinent. Delays in showing new information may 
be due in part to the atlas publisher, who was 
probably reluctant to make small changes on his 
plates. Some direct copying, such as between 
Smith (1830) and Colton (1852), can also be 
seen. Changing printing techniques, the gradual 
transition from engraving to lithography, and the 
introduction of cerography (wax engraving) 
were also reflected on the plates as the century 
wore on. 


The technique of profiling, as an illustrative 
method for comparisons of heights between and 


among continents and mountain systems, is sel- 
dom seen today. River lengths have, for the most 
part, been consigned once again to tabular form. 
A few school atlases—usually the last holdout of 
any cartographic format—still contain a few com- 
parative examples. Perhaps, as Carl Troll, an 
eminent European geographer, has said: 


Onc could say that modern relief presentation on 
physical maps gives sufficient indication of elevations. 
But the distribution of certain features, e.g. vegetation, 
settlements, the snow line, etc., cannot be determined 
from these maps, not even ones with larger scales. . . . 
It is worth noting that those graphic means of por- 
trayal of a third dimension created under Humboldt 
... It would 
be greatly appreciated if the lost tradition is taken up 


greatly excel over our modern products. 


again in the preparation of a national atlas.“ 


If Troll’s recommendations are followed we 
may see the reintroduction of this excellent 
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1971 1899 1874 1852 1850 1844 1836 1830 1826 1817 
Rivers World Unrivaled Colton Colton Johnston Maps, Tanner Smith Lucas Thomson 
Almanac Atlas ; S.D.U.K.* 
EUROPE 
Danube L770 1,725 1,690 1833 1, 496 1,630 2,100 1,833 1,600 1, 300 
Dnieper 1,420.—Ci..... 1,20 1,990 1, 080 1,050 1,300 1,390 1,140 1, 000 
Don 1,224 1,300 1,000 980 960 860 1, 100 980 800 800 
Loire 625 600 |, | ee 520 620 600 DEO issisx aware 
Po ee 340 430 352 380 470 OC ane To 
Rhine 820 600 960 820 600 830 840 840 700 600 
Rhone 504 580 490 442 560 540 480 SOO soccs “Vee 
Thames 209 220 215 5 ee 240 220 215 215 200 
Volga 2,293 2,400 2,200 2, 190 2, 400 | eel 2,190 1,600 2, 600 
ASIA 
Brahmaputra 1,800 1,400 1,500 2,200. ..... See See aweuis ais 
Euphrates 1,675 1,750 1,780 1,840 1, 492 A ee 1,840 1,530 1, 200 
Ganges 1,550 1,600 1,960 1,850 1, 680 1,350 1,800 1,850 1,500 1, 400 
Hwang-ho 2,903 2,700 3,040 3,040 2, 280 2,400 2,700 3,040 2,000 2, 000 
Indus 1,980 2,000 1,700 1,700 1, 960 Be | re 1,700 1,700 1, 000 
Lena “2 ee i | eee 2, 400 2,500 2,800 2,374 2,000 1,570 
Ob 3,461 3,000 2,890 2,890 2, 320 2,800 3,000 2,890 2,401 2, 300 
AFRICA 
Congo 25000 (2B00 AFD. cikksw, | GaSe | em eee ? ? 
Niger 2,590 3,000 2,500 2,000._..... 2,300 2,350 2,670 ? ? 
Nile 4,132 4,100 3,200 3,200 2, 240 2,750 2,600 3,000 2,000 2, 000 
AMERICAS 
Amazon 3,900 4,000 3,900 3,795 ..... 3,200 3,700 3,350 4,000 3, 100 
Colorado i ee np ae 800 MO noida. ewsan geese) lLaees 
Mackenzie 2,635 2,300 2,500 2,350 2, 120 MeO: “ESO. <ccncc loeus: |, eens 
Mississippi/Missouri 3,860 4,650 3,160 4,490 3, 560 3,500 4,100 3,760 4,443 2, 000 
Ohio ee «er 1G9S U8 isa Se 
Orinoco 1,800 1,570 1,600 1,600 1, 352 1,150 1,750 1,600 1,380 1, 380 
Rio de la Plata 2 2S SOO. ssc 2, 250 1, 920 2190 2a oes 2, 000 1, 900 
Rio Grande [woo EeeOW “Meee MONO fags || sek CS aciie. ckeautes civielras | teemeien 
St. Lawrence 1,900 2,200 2,200 2,050 1, 800 1,930 2,300 1,180 1,853 700 





*Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (London). 


Table 2. Comparative river lengths, as recorded in various atlases from 1817 to 1971. Measurement is in miles. 


and easily understood scientific means of com- 
paring heights and lengths. We will, however, 
probably never again see the elaborate, ex- 
uberant, and colorful illustrative plates that were 
so popular a hundred or more years ago. We 


can lament their passing, for they are certainly 
fascinating to peruse and a pleasure to view— 
perhaps the next best thing to viewing the moun- 
tains and rivers themselves. 





* For an excellent summary of the accomplishments 
of the classical Greek geographers see F. Lukermann’s 
“The Concept of Location in Classical Geography,” 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers, 
51:194-210 (June 1961). He points out that location 
was the central concern of the Greek geographers, as 
it is of modern geographers, and that the Greeks de- 
veloped the science of geographical description. 

* Arthur H. Robinson, “The Genealogy of the Iso- 
pleth,” Cartographic Journal, 8:49-53 (June 1971). 
See especially the diagram on p. 50 depicting “the 
family tree of the isopleth.” 

Francois de Dainville, “De la Profondeur a l’Alti- 
tude,” International Yearbook of Cartography, 2:150- 
160 (1962). Translated by A. H. Robinson as “From 
the Depths to the Heights,” Surveying and Mapping, 
30:389-403 (September 1970). 

Norman J. W. Thrower, “Edmond Halley as a The- 
matic Geo-cartographer,” Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, 59:652-676 (December 1969). 

* Robinson, p. 49. 


* The late John Kirtland Wright’s Human Nature in 
Geography: Fourteen Papers, 1925-1965 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1966) contains three essays of particular in- 
terest. “On Medievalism and Watersheds in the His- 
tory of American Geography” has a Lizar comparative 
plate for illustration in figure 5 (the dust jacket uses 
the same plate). “The Heights of Mountains: ‘An His- 
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torical Notice’ ” is a short history of mountain measur- 
ing, and “Notes on Measuring and Counting in Early 
American Geography” contains a plea for a history of 
the development of what he calls _ vertical 
geomensuration. 

5A Regiment for the Sea and Other Writings on 
Navigation, by William Bourne of Gravesend, a gun- 
ner (c1535-1582), edited by E. G. R. Taylor (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1963), p. 250-251 (Hakluyt Society 
Second Series No. CXXI). 

* For illustrations comparing 16th- and 20th-century 
coastal profiles as depicted in pilots of the periods, see 
The Haven-Finding Art, by Eva G. R. Taylor (New 
York, 1957), p. 169. 

* Luigi Ferdinando Marsigli, Histoire physique de la 
mer (Amsterdam, 1725). The first section of this book, 
which deals with the profile, was published in Venice 
in 1711, thus predating La Condamine by some 20 
years or more. 


* De Dainville, p. 392. According to Cornelius Koe- 
man, a leading Dutch historian of cartography, Peter 
Bruinss compiled a manuscript map of the Het Spaarne 
River in 1584 whith showed a contour line in midchan- 
nel. In 1696, Pierre Ancelin produced a chart of the 
Meuse River in which depths are shown by a system of 
equidistant curves. 

See also Margaret Deacon’s Scientists and the Sea, 
1650-1900: A Study of Marine Science (London, New 
York, 1971). For a short biographical sketch of Mar- 
sigli, see F. C. W. Olson and Mary Ann Olson’s “Luigi 
Ferdinando Marsigli, the Lost Father of Oceanogra- 
phy,” Quarterly Journal of the Florida Academy of 
Science, 21: 227-234 (1958). 

* Philippe Buache, Cartes et tables de la géographie 
physique ou naturelle (Paris, 1757). This interesting 
atlas of 14 plates illustrates Buache’s theory that the 
earth was divided into several “natural” regions or 
basins by mountain ranges, both on land and under 
the sea. 

Cartes et coupes du Canal de la Manche et d’une 
partie de la Mer d’Allemagne qui présentent par une 
nouvelle méthod la peute du fonds de ces deux mers. 
The plate contains two insets, a Profil ou coupe des 
differens fonds du Canal and a small enlarged scale 
chart (Sec. de Carte (B)) which shows the transect 
extending northward to the latitude of Yarmouth, 
England. 

“ Charles M. de La Condamine, Journal du voyage 
fait par ordre du roi, a l’équateur, servant d’introduc- 
tion historique a la mesure des trois premiers degrés du 
méridien (Paris, 1751). To accompany the Histoire de 
Academie Royale des Sciences for 1751. 

™ Nouvelle Carte de la Suisse, dans laquelle sont ex- 
actement distingués les treize cantons, leurs allies et 
leurs sujets, dressée sur les mémoires les plus corrects 
assujettie aux observations astronomiques (Londre, 
chez W. Faden, 1778). In A Catalogue of Maps, 
Charts, and Plans Printed for William Faden, Suc- 
cessor to the late T. Jefferys, Geographer to the King 
(negative photostat copy in G&M Division pamphlet 
file) , the map is listed as one sheet, Grand Eagle, 1778. 
I have not located an English-language version, but a 
German edition was published in 1789 and included 
in Allegemeiner Grosser Schramblisher Atlas (Wien, 
1800). 

In J. J. Dupain-Triel’s Recherches géographiques 





Chronology of the Profile to 1900 
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Bruinss 1584 
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Ancelin 
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Milet de Mureau 1749 


Raspe 1776 
Faden 1778 

Du Carla 1782 
Dupain-Triel 1791 
Humboldt 1804 











| Ri or ; _ | Biogeography 
Rivers | ) 
3 — ILLUSTRATIVE * SCIENTIFIC * 4 Plant geography 
Doves | f | Zoogeography 
Oceans | Thomson 1817 Humboldt 1817 | 
Tanner 1818 | Berghaus/Stieler 1822 
Lucas 1826 H 
Stucchi 1826 B| Berghaus 1838 
Vandermaelen 1827 i } Johnston 1843 
Smith 1830 Tschudi 1844 46 
Fed Petermann 1846 
fed Lizar 1831 — 
A smith 1833 Berghaus 1849 
serge Petermann 1850 
| Black 1844 


Stieler 1858 


Colton 1852 Phillippi 1860 
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Stieler 1871/75 


Griesebach 1872 


Colton 1870 
Stieler 1871/75 


} Berghaus 1886 
\°) Drude 1890 


V 


Bartholemew 1895 





*Shading implies increasingly heavy use in “illustrative’’ column to mid-century with decline thereafter, 
general increase to end of century in ‘scientific’ column. 





Comparative Atlas Plates: Evolution of Style* 
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**Lakes and seas were also included on some plates. 
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sur les hauteurs des plaines du royaume (Paris, 1791). 
The profile very effectively complements the map, the 
first contour map of an entire country. 

“The plate is in Alexander von Humboldt’s Ideen 
zu einer Geographie der Pflanzen nebst einem Naturge- 
malde der Tropenlander (Tiibingen, 1807). 

% Robert E. Dickinson, The Makers of Modern Ge- 
ography (New York, Washington, 1969), p. 27-28. 

%° Humboldt, Atlas géographique et physique du roy- 
aume de la Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 1811). Four 
plates are of particular interest: 12. Tableau physique; 
13. Tableau occidentale; 14. Tableau central; and 
15. Profil du canal de Huehuetoca. 

Max Eckert, Die Kartenwissenschaft; Forschungen 
und Grundlagen zu einer Kartographie als Wissenschaft 
(Berlin, 1921), vol. 1, p. 450-451. In this landmark 
cartographic text, Eckert cautions the reader against 
being misled by vertical exaggeration on the plates, 
sometimes as much as 200: 1. 

** Oskar Peschel, Geschichte der Erdkunde: bis auf 
Alexander von Humboldt und Carl Ritter (Munich, 
1877), p. 697, 699. It should also be noted that the 
first profile which Humboldt designed was of Colom- 
bia’s Magdalena River Valley. This was engraved and 
published according to his drawing, but without his 
permission, in Madrid in 1801. 

# John Thomson, A New General Atlas, Consisting of 
a Series of Geographical Designs, on Various Projec- 
tions, Exhibiting the Form and Component Parts of the 
Globe; and a Collection of Maps and Charts, Delineat- 
ing the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, and States in the World. ... With a Memoir 
of the Progress of Geography, a Summary of Physical 
Geography, and a Consulting Index to Facilitate the 
Finding Out of Places (Edinburgh, London, 1817). 

*® Thomson, A New General Atlas ..., 1821 ed. See 
also Thomson’s excellent Atlas of Scotland (1832) for 
examples of plates using smaller geographical areas for 
comparison. This atlas contains an imaginatively styled 
waterfall plate and a river plate which indicates bridges 
by illustration. 

™ American Journal of Science, and Arts, 3:364 
(1821). 

* The plate carries the date 1818. In other Tanner 
atlases—Atlas of the United States (1835), profile 
of Erie Canal on a New Map of New York (plate 9), 
and Tanner’s New Universal Atlas (1833 and 1836)— 
profiles of lengths of rivers and heights of mountains 
show the gradual increase in elaborate pictorial 
expression. 

*Franz Pluth, Hohen Charte: oder bildlich ver- 
gleichende Ubersicht der bedeutendsten Berge in 
Europa, Asien, Africa, America und den siidsee Landern 
(Prag, 1823). 

* Eckert, p. 449. 


* Fielding Lucas, Jr., A General Atlas Containing 
Distinct Maps of All the Known Countries in the 
World (Baltimore [1823]). See plate entitled Com- 
parative Height of Principal Mountains and Other 
Elevations in the World. The copy examined contained 
two similar plates, one uncolored and numbered to 
correspond to name and height tables and the other 
colored and unnumbered. 

* Philippe Marie Guillaume van der Maelen, Atlas 
universel de géographie, physique, politique, statistique 
et minéralogique, sur échelle de 1:1,641,836 ou d’une 
ligne par 1900 toises, dressé par Ph. Vandermaelen, 
d’apres les meilleures cartes, observations astronomi- 
ques et voyages dans les divers pays de la terre 
(Bruxelles, 1827). This six-volume compilation is the 
first atlas to use the recently discovered process of 
lithography and is a landmark work in the history 
of cartographic expression. 

* Tanner, A New Universal Atlas, Containing Maps 
of the Various Empires, Kingdoms, States and 
Republics of the World (Philadelphia, 1836). 

* Bulla, Tableau comparatif des principales mon- 
tagnes, des principaux fleuves et cataractes de la terre 
(18—). In color and published sometime after Perrot’s 
1826 Atlas, and probably before 1837. 

* Charles Smith, Smith’s New General Atlas, Con- 
taining Distinct Maps of All the Principal Empires, 
Kingdoms, & States Throughout the World, Arranged 
According to the General Treaty Signed in Congress 
at Vienna, With Considerable Additions (London, 
1836). Copies of editions published in 1826, 1830, 
and 1836 are in the G&M Division atlas collection. 
The 1826 edition includes in plate 1 a Table of Heights 
and Lengths of Some of the Principal Mountains and 
Rivers in the World. In the 1836 edition appears A 
Comparative Picture of the Waterfalls of the World, 
from which Bulla may have received his inspiration. 

® Joseph H. Colton, General Atlas . . . (New York, 
1852). In this plate the rivers have been straightened 
out and the true direction of flow indicated. Distance 
between points is also indicated. The balloonists are 
gone but active volcanoes are shown with smoke and 
fire issuing from their high points. 

= George Woolworth Colton, General Atlas... . 
Letterpress Descriptions, Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical, by Richard Swainson Fisher (New 
York, 1874). Editions of 1855 (sepia plates), 1874, 
1884, and 1888 (all in color) were examined. Plate 
5 includes Principal Rivers and Lakes of the World 
and, on the verso, Principal Mountains of the World. 
Plate 6, Comparative Size of Lakes and Islands, is 
similar to plates in several atlases of the period. 

* Samuel Augustus Mitchell, A New Universal Atlas 
Containing Maps of the Various Empires, Kingdoms, 
States and Republics of the World, With a Special 





Map of Each of the United States, Plans of Cities, 
@c. . . . (Philadelphia, 1846). 

* Alvin Jewett Johnson, New Illustrated Family 
Atlas of the World, With Physical Geography, and 
With Descriptions Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical, Including the Latest Federal Census, and the 
Existing Religious Denominations in the World. Text 
by Richard Swainson Fisher (New York, 1866). 

“ Henry Lange, Geographischer Handatlas iiber alle 
Theile der Erde (Leipzig, 1866). 

* Taintor Bros. and Merrill, The American House- 
hold and Commercial Atlas of the World. Carefully 
Prepared and Drawn From the Coast Survey Reports, 
und Other Official Surveys and Authorities of the 
United States and Other Governments (New York, 
1874). 

* Atlas zu Alex. v. Humboldt’s Kosmos in zweiund- 
vierzig Tafeln mit erlauterndem Texte. Herausgegeben 
von Traugott Bromme (Stuttgart [1851-54]). 

* Adolf Stieler, Hand-Atlas iiber alle Theile der 
Erde, nach dem neuesten Zustande, und iiber das 
Weltgebaude; hrsg. von Adolf Stieler . . . (Gotha 


[1834]). Plates are dated from 1816 to 1834. 
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* Heinrich Berghaus, Atlas von Asia (Gotha, 1828— 
56). See also the profiles on plates 5, 9, 11, and 12. 

* Berghaus, Physikalischer Atlas: oder, Sammlung 
von Karten, auf denen die hauptsachlichsten Erschei- 
nungen der anorganischen und organischen Natur nach 
ihrer geographischen Verbreitung und Vertheilung 
bildlich dargestellt sind (Gotha, 1845). 1852 edition in 
two volumes. 

“The two atlases are similar, Johnston’s atlas being 
“based on the Physikalischer Atlas of Professor 
H. Berghaus.” For an excellent history of these physical 
atlases, their publication history, plates, etc., see Ger- 
hard Engelmann’s “Der Physikalische Atlas des Hein- 
rich Berghaus und Alexander Keith Johnstons 
Physical Atlas,” Petermanns Geographische Mit- 
teilungen, 108:133-149 (1964). 

“ Carl Troll, introduction to Die tropischen Gebirge: 
thre dreidimensionale klimatische und pflanzengeo- 
graphische Zonierung (Bonn, 1959). See also “Die 
dreidimensionale Landschaftsgleiderung der Erde,” in 
Hermann von Wissman-Festschrift (Tubingen, 1962), 
p. 54-80. 
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Sermons and novels, chronicles and poems, 
proclamations and missals—all of these and more 
are found in the wide variety of materials ac- 
quired during the past year by the Rare Book 
Division. Subject matter ranges from a poem 
commemorating the death of a pet parrot to 
an attack on medical quacks; from the Repub- 
lican platform of 1860 to an act of Parliament 
changing the calendar; from the moon as it ap- 
peared to a 17th-century astronomer to the view 
it presented to the Apollo-Saturn V astronauts 
three centuries later. The authors include a 
Catalan mystic and New England ministers as 
well as Eramus and Walt Whitman, Jefferson 
Davis and Abraham Lincoln. 


The Rosenwald Collection 


Early illustrated books of the 16th century rep- 
resent the majority of the 27 new volumes added 
to the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection during the 
past year, further strengthening the Library’s 
holdings in this field. The earliest acquisition is an 
uncommon edition of the Vitae of Plutarch, 
printed at Venice by Donino Pincius in 1502. On 
the recto of the second leaf of signature a there 
is a large woodcut, measuring 454 x 434 inches, 
of Theseus fighting the Minotaur; it is framed 
with different woodcuts on each of the four sides. 
This cut had appeared in a 1491 edition printed 
at Venice by Giovanni Ragazzo, a copy of which 
is available in the Library’s John Boyd Thacher 
Collection. In its first appearance it is framed by 
a handsome woodcut border surrounding the en- 
tire page. This same illustration was used later 
inside a different Renaissance border in the 
Venetian edition of 1496, printed by Bartholo- 
maeus de Zanis, and a copy of this edition is also 
available in the Library of Congress. This impor- 
tant Venetian woodcut, described by Arthur 
Hind in An Introduction to the History of Wood- 
cut as one of the best designs in the popular 
Venetian style, can now be seen as it was used by 
three different printers over a period of 11 years. 

The text of the 1502 edition, edited by 
Girolamo Squarciafico, contains 10 works by 
various authors and includes biographies of 
Attila, Socrates, and Epaminondas. The inscrip- 
tion on the front endpaper in the Rosenwald 
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Floriated woodcut border which frames the title page 
of the 1518 edition of Ovid’s Libri de arte amandi et 
de remedio amoris. 


copy indicates that an earlier owner purchased 
this copy on March 28, 1740, “pretio librarum 5 
imperialia.” It subsequently went into the pos- 
session of a member of the Kreglinger family, 
whose bookplate has been inserted. 

Another illustrated Venetian book of the early 
16th century is an edition of Ovid’s Libri de arte 
amandi et de remedio amoris, printed by Joannes 
Tacuinus de Tridino in 1518 and illustrated with 
five woodcuts in the classical style and a number 
of initials. The text of the two love poems is 
printed in the center of each page, surrounded by 
the commentary in a smaller type. A decorative, 
floriated woodcut border frames the text on the 
title page, which is set in three sizes of type. The 
illustrations were prepared expressly for the text 
and had appeared earlier in the 1509 edition 
from the same press; in their rustic modesty they 
hardly bear comparison to those executed by 
Aristide Maillol for Ovid’s L’art d’aimer, pub- 
lished at Lausanne in 1935. 

Later in 1518 a more extensive classical work, 
the Comoediae of Titus Maccius Plautus, the 
comic dramatist of ancient Rome, was printed 
by Melchior Sessa and Petrus de Ravanis. Edited 
by Lucas Olchinensis, the comedies are accom- 
panied by several commentaries. The chief in- 
terest for the Rosenwald Collection, however, lies 
in the 85 animated woodcuts in the classical 
Venetian style which illustrate the text. Various 
characters of the dramas are depicted acting their 
parts, usually before triple or quadruple arches. 
Several of the cuts are repeated. Obviously the 
woodcutter had a lively understanding of the 
theater of his time, and the illustrations reflect 
an intimate knowledge of stage setting and cos- 
tuming. Plates 315 and 316 of Le Livre a figures 
Italien depuis 1467 jusqu’a 1530 by Max Sander 
(New York, 1941) are supposedly reproductions 
of two of these cuts, but the one depicting Cati- 
line must have been taken from some other Vene- 
tian book of the period. 

Two years later in 1520 Melchior Sessa and 
Petrus de Ravanis, who printed the Plautus, also 
printed on their press at Venice an illustrated 
edition of Titus Livius’ Decades. The 33 wood- 
cuts include a portrait of the author, signed 
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Actors in a stage setting from Comoediae by Plautus, printed by Melchior Sessa and Petrus de Ravanis. 


“Z.a.,” which has been uncertainly identified as 
the monogram of Giovanni Andrea Vavassori, 
best known as the engraver and publisher of the 
Venetian block book Opera nova contemplativa 
of about 1530. A large cut captioned “Roma 
Caput Mundi” introduces the text which is 
framed with a series of smaller cuts of various 
classical personalities. Each of the subsequent 
books of this volume, as well as the added work 
of Leonardus Aretinus “De primo bello punico,” 
are introduced by an appropriate cut, all pre- 
sumably from the same hand. Apparently this 
edition is an uncommon one since only two copies 
are recorded in American ownership by the Na- 
tional Union Catalog—one at Yale University 
and the other at the Newberry Library. This edi- 
tion follows the text of an earlier one, dated 
1518, which was printed at Mainz by descendants 
of Peter Schoeffer, Gutenberg’s coworker. 

The text of the 1518 edition was based on a 
manuscript found in a monastery at Mainz, and 
the volume contains two prefaces, one by Ulrich 
Hutten and the other by Erasmus of Rotterdam. 
The preface by Erasmus attributes the invention 
of printing to Johann Fust, Peter Schoeffer’s 


father-in-law. This fact is mentioned since the 
Venice edition of 1520 also contains this refer- 
ence. Erasmus’ preface, incidentally, is dated the 
7th before the calends of March (February 23) 
1519, indicating that the first edition, although 
dated 1518, probably did not appear until 1519, 
the year before the Venetian edition. It seems 
somewhat strange that the Schoeffer family per- 
mitted the statement to stand unchallenged in 
view of the fact that the invention of printing 
was specifically attributed to Johann Gutenberg 
in the introduction to the 1505 German transla- 
tion of Livius’ Decades, which Johann Schoeffer, 
Peter’s son, printed at Mainz three years after his 
father’s death. A copy is available in the John 
Boyd Thacher Collection. Following the state- 
ment relating to the invention in this 1505 edi- 
tion, the writer of the unsigned introduction, 
probably Johann Schoeffer himself, added the 
phrase that after Gutenberg had invented print- 
ing in 1450 “darnach mit vleyss kost und arbeyt 
Johan Fausten und Peter Schoeffers zu Mainz 
gebesserth und bestendig gemacht ist worden,” 
which certainly indicates that Johann Fust and 
Peter Schoeffer followed after Gutenberg, im- 





proving upon his invention at considerable cost 
and work. This is what most historians of print- 
ing believe today. 

Of the five early Venetian books recently ac- 
quired for the Rosenwald Collection, only one 
remains to be mentioned. This is a fine copy of 
the Missale Pataviense, printed “in edibus Petri 
Liechtenstein,’ for Luca Allantse “bibliopole 
Vienésis” in 1522. It is one of an interesting 
series of liturgical books printed in the Liechten- 
stein printing office, which became famous for 
these works. This missal, prepared for the diocese 
of Passau, is an octavo embellished with the same 
woodcut initials in two sizes with interchange- 
able centers which could be adapted to the texts 
they introduced by the insertion of appropriate 
Biblical scenes. The title page carries a woodcut 
of St. Stephen and St. Valentine, patron saints 
of Vienna, with the device of the publisher. The 
stunning printer’s device of Petrus Liechtenstein, 
printed in red and black, appears on the final 
page. The Canon of the Mass, printed on vellum, 
is introduced by a powerful woodcut of the 
Crucifixion. 

The contemporary binding of brown calf with 
brass bosses and two clasps was executed at Klos- 
terneuberg. The front and back covers bear two 


different panel stamps with the captions “Hic 


” 


est filius meus...” and “Ave Maria gratia 
plena . . .,” but the scenes depicted are partially 
obliterated by a gilt super ex libris with the arms 
of a member of the Mannagetta-Lerchenau 
family. The stamps have been identified by Kon- 
rad Haebler in his Rollen—und Plattenstem pel des 
XVI Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1929) as coming 
from Klosterneuberg. 

Five French books which belong to this early 
period of 16th-century printing have also been 
acquired. The earliest is a copy of Jacobus de 
Voragine’s Legenda, printed at Rouen in 1507 
by Petrus Violette for Petrus Regnault and 
Johann Huuin. There are 27 small woodcuts in- 
terspersed throughout the text, and Regnault’s 
attractive device appears on the title page which 
is printed in red and black. The Library’s hold- 
ings of Jacobus de Voragine’s popular work are 
quite impressive, numbering 36 editions. The 
Rouen edition is not reported in the National 
Union Catalog, and the only other copy we 
have located is in the British Museum. 

An undated but early Lyons imprint is a fine 
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copy of Jean Lemaire de Belges’ Les Illustrations 
de Gaule et singularitez de Troye and Les Epis- 
tres de ’amant vert, printed by Estienne Baland 
presumably for Jacques Maillet about 1511. The 
author of this rare book has been described as the 
first important, humanistic French poet. The only 
other copy recorded in America by the National 
Union Catalog is at the Newberry Library in 
Chicago. Kathleen M. Munn in A Contribution 
to the Study of Jean Lemaire de Belges (New 
York, 1936) describes this edition as number 
eight in her bibliography and locates copies in 
Paris at the Bibliothéque nationale and 
L’Arsenal, a single one in Lyons, and another in 
London at the British Museum. 

Important features of this first edition are the 
full-page woodcuts attributed to Guillaume Le 
Roy. The title page carries an illustration of the 
arms of the author. Early in the text appear three 
other cuts—one representing St. Peter and a fe- 
male saint (Religion?) in a boat; another, Her- 
cules and two female figures (Melusine and 
Juno?) ; and the third, the arms of Princess Mar- 
guerite Augusta, under whose patronage the two 
works were done. Les Epistres de Pamant vert is 
a poem commemorating the death of her pet 
parrot. 

Guillaume Le Roy is also believed responsible 
for a more extensive series of woodcuts found in a 
later Lyons book—the first edition of Bernardus 
de Lavinheta’s Practica compendiosa artis Ray- 
mundi Lul, printed “in edibus Joannis Moylin” 
in 1523. The text is an exposition of the writings 
of Ramon Lull, the Catalan author and mystic, 
and includes such subjects as natural philosophy, 
arithmetic, astrology, music (with a full page of 
musical notation) , and medicine (with full-page 
cuts of a skeleton and a bloodletting chart). In 
all, there are 12 full-page woodcuts and numer- 
ous diagrams. The cut depicting the six days of 
creation obviously derives from the Malermi 
Bible of 1490; another reveals the kingdom of 
heaven. Some of the pages, including the title 
page, are surrounded by borders. 

The half-pigskin binding impressed with roll 
stamps over wooden boards is contemporary. One 
of the rolls on the front is signed “I.P.,” the ini- 
tials of the binder. This roll is described by Haeb- 
ler as number 5 under I. P. in his work on rolls 
mentioned earlier (Vol. I, p. 332). A rectangu- 
lar panel on the front carries the arms of Bavaria 
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St. Peter and a female saint from Jean Lemaire de Belges’ 
Les Illustrations de Gaule et singularitez de Troye and 
Les Epistres de l’amant vert. 


The elaborate device of Franz Birckmann, a Cologne 
bookseller, in Opera of St. Cyrillus. 
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and those of Ernst, Duke of Bavaria, which are 
repeated. Similar arms of a later Duke of Bavaria 
appear on an ex libris inserted at a later date. 
Also bound in half pigskin is a fine copy of the 
collective edition of the Opera of St. Cyrillus, 
printed at Paris by Wolfgang Hopyl. The col- 
lection contains three distinct works—the Opus 
insigne in Evangelium Ioannis (1520); Orig- 
ines’ Commentarius in Leviticum (1514), incor- 


; er) 





rectly ascribed by the editor, Josse Clichtove, to 
St. Cyrillus; and Praeclarum opus quod The- 
saurus nuncupatur (1513). The last two works 
contain the device of Franz Birckmann of 
Cologne, indicating either that they were pub- 
lished for this family of booksellers or that the 
Birckmanns acted as distributors in that city. One 
of the most elaborate devices of this early period, 
it measures 24 x 15 cm. and is divided into three 





Portrait of Charles, Duke of Vendosmoys, to whom Les 
Tres Elegantes et Copieuses annalles by Nicole Gilles 
is dedicated. 


separate scenes in architectural settings. The 
Adoration appears at the top, St. Ursula with 
the 11,000 virgins in the center, and a boiling 
cauldron containing seven Maccabean youths 
with their mother at the bottom. In the upper 
corners are two shields; that on the left con- 
tains the arms of Cologne and that on the right, 
the trademark of Franz Birckmann. 

Each of the three title pages of this attractive 
volume is embellished with a border used so fre- 
quently by Hopyl that it almost serves as his de- 
vice. Two circles, connected by links supported 
by two huge birds and surmounted by a crown, 
provide the spaces for the text of the titles. In 
the background are two trees with differing foli- 
age, rising from a garden of shrubs and flowers. 
The printer used an attractive roman type 
throughout the volume, and a fine series of initials 
provide appropriate accents on many pages. 

One more Paris imprint remains among the 
newest acquisitions. This is the second edition of 
an important French chronicle, Les Tres Ele- 
gantes et Copieuses annalles, by Nicole Gilles, 
printed in 1527 by Nicolas Couteau for Galliot 
du Pré, whose device, featuring the arms of Paris, 
follows the colophons of both volumes. Printed 
in lettres baétardes, the volumes are illustrated 
with a number of interesting woodcuts. The finest 
shows the dedicatee, Charles, Duke of Vendos- 
moys, seated at a writing desk in the act of 
composition. The base of the desk is decorated 
with a shield of three dolphins, appropriate for 
the Dauphin. The entire scene is surrounded by 
an elaborate letter P, which is inappropriate to 
the text, and five segments of border frame the 
engraving. A similar cut, showing the author 
writing at his desk, appears at the beginning 
of the text on the recto of the leaf numbered 
1. The recto of the second numbered leaf shows 
the six days of creation in a hand-colored wood- 
cut, not unlike that mentioned earlier by Guil- 
laume Le Roy, although it is somewhat larger. 
Both title pages are framed in handsome Ren- 
aissance borders. Of further interest is a refer- 
ence to the invention of printing at Mainz in 
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1458 (vol. 2, leaf Cvii, recto), although the in- 
ventor is not named. The first edition of Gilles’ 
chronicle appeared two years earlier in 1525 
from the same press. This is not represented in 
the Library’s collections, but a later and less at- 
tractive edition of 1528, printed by Jean Petit, 
has been in the Library for many years. The 1525 
edition appears to be quite rare, there being no 
copy recorded in the National Union Catalog. 

Two Swiss books are included among the new 
acquisitions. The earlier is a copy of one of the 
most popular books printed in the 16th century, 
the Postilla super Epistolas et Evangelia of Guilel- 
mus Parisiensis, printed at Basel by Adam Petri in 
1515. The title-page cut, printed in black with 
text in both red and black, and the smaller cuts 
scattered throughout the text were executed by 
Urs Graf, whose initials are found on many of 
them. Appended to the Postilla are two related 
works, the Directorium in dominicae passionts 
articulos (1513?) and the Passio domini nostri 
Jesu Christi (1514), both printed by Adam Petri 
and intended for publication with the Postilla. 
The cut on the title page of the Passio repeats 
that of the Postilla, although it is printed entirely 
in black; the Directorium title is surrounded by 
a Renaissance border, signed by Urs Graf and 
dated 1513. 

A later Swiss book which Mr. Rosenwald has 
recently purchased for his collection is a fine copy 
of Giovanni Boccaccio’s De claris mulieribus, 
printed at Berne by Mathias Apiarum in 1539. 
This follows by 66 years the first edition in Latin 
printed at Ulm in 1473, of which two copies are 
available in the Rosenwald Collection. Years ago 
Mr. Rosenwald acquired copies of the 1488 
illustrated German edition, the 1493 French edi- 
tion, and a 1494 Spanish edition. The Berne 
edition of 1539 is illustrated with 14 woodcuts, 
some of which are signed “I. K.” These signa- 
tures are occasionally accompanied by a short 
dagger in a sheath. The first plate of Adam and 
Eve is unsigned but is dated 1537. One of the 
more interesting cuts depicts the legendary Pope 
Joan assisted by cardinals. The artist remains un- 
known although he has been erroneously identi- 
fied as both Jakob Kerver and Jakob Koebel. The 
Rosenwald copy is in a black morocco binding 
by Thompson, and both covers carry the super 
ex libris of J. Gomez de la Cortina, whose cipher 
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Lucretia from De claris mulieribus by Giovanni Boccaccio, printed in 1539. 


decorates the four corners. Subsequently it came 
into the possession of Ambrose Firmin Didot, 
whose ex libris is found on a fly leaf at the front. 

From German presses of the 16th century the 
collection has added two examples. The earlier, 
entitled Directorium missae de novo perspectum 
et emendatum, was printed at Mainz by Fried- 
rich Hewman in 1509. This small quarto is 
illustrated with only one cut, found on the title 
page, which depicts St. Martin and the beggar. 
It is exceedingly well engraved and is signed with 
a curious, unidentified monogram with an A 
inside the upper ascenders of a capital H. One 
authority has suggested that this same artist was 
responsible for the Crucifixion found in the 
Missale Moguntinum, printed at Mainz by 
Johann Schoeffer in 1507. 

Another small quarto, captioned Dialogus 
festivus, was issued from the Nuremberg press of 
Friedrich Peypus between 1515 and 1520. The 
chief interests of this tract by Achatius Morba- 
chius, attacking quack physicians and their cures, 
are the title border with the printer’s initials 
above the shield at the bottom and an interesting 
full-page cut of a scribe working at his desk with 
a quill in each hand. Hanging on the wall are a 


quadrant and an hour glass. E. Weil ascribes the 
cut to the Nuremberg workshop of Wolgemut. 

There are only a few books in Hebrew in the 
Rosenwald Collection, since very few early 
Hebrew works are illustrated. One exception is 
Isaac ben Solomon Sahula’s Meshal ha-kadmoni, 
printed at Venice by Meir Parenzo between 1546 
and 1550. This collection of Hebrew fables is 
illustrated with small, well-designed cuts, several 
of which are repeated. They make interesting 
comparisons with similar cuts designed for 
Aesop’s fables and those of Bidpai. 

The three remaining 16th-century books all 
belong to the latter half of the century and reflect 
a different style of illustration. Two of these were 
printed at Antwerp. The earlier is entitled 
Memorabiliores Judaeae Gentis Clades and con- 
sists of a series of 22 copperplates, including the 
title page, engraved by Martin van Heemskerk 
and printed by Philippus Galle in 1569. The 
plates are uniform in size and depict scenes 
from the Old and New Testaments. The first 
plate pictures the aftermath of the flood with the 
Ark atop Mt. Ararat; others show Babylon, the 
destruction of Sodom, the fall of the walls of 
Jericho, Sampson in tie temple, and quite 





charming interpretations of the Nativity and the 
Adoration. 

The other Antwerp imprint issued from the 
press of Christopher Plantin in 1577. Entitled 
Sacrarum antiquitatum monumenta, the text in 
verse was prepared by Ludovicus Hillessemius, 
and the 39 engravings are mostly by Jan Sadeler, 
after designs by Crispin van der Broeck and 
Pieter van der Borcht. The first engraving is of 
the author and has been mounted over a con- 
cealed illustration. The textual illustrations begin 
with Adam and Eve, followed by ones of Abel, 
Seth, Enoch, Noah, Lot, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Cabel, Joshua, and other well- 
known Old Testament figures. One of these is re- 
produced in M. Funck’s Le Livre Belge a gra- 
vures. The National Unien Catalog records a 
single copy, at the University of Iowa. 

Contemporary with these two Dutch books is a 
huge five-part folio of engravings devoted to the 
House of Hapsburg. This royal volume is entitled 
Francisci Tertu Austriacae gentis imaginum. Al- 
though dated 1569, this issue which was printed 
at Innsbruck cannot have appeared earlier than 
1573, since the plate bearing the Terzi insignia 
carries the later date. There are 57 plates, includ- 


ing the five title pages, one of which is fully 
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signed by the engraver, Gaspar ab Avibus. All of 
the plates are mounted in this copy, which was 
specially bound for a former owner, Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell. At the beginning five specially 
printed leaves of a much later date are inserted, 
containing a title, more portraits, a view of Inns- 
bruck, and a table of the plates, divided into 
“Imperatores et Reges, &c,” ‘“Archiduces, 
Comites, &c,” “Reges, &c,” “Austriaca Affinitas,” 
and “Austriacae Mulieres.” Since most of the 
gentlemen in these plates are dressed in armor, 
they provide a marvelous insight into the various 
styles of armorial dress worn by the Hapsburgs 
during the 15th and 16th centuries. The original 
drawings from which the engravings were made 
were executed by Francesco Terzi, and all but 
two of the original drawings are still preserved 
in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 

A later series of portraits of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character is present through a fine copy of 
Jean Jacques Boissard’s Tractatus posthumus ... 
de divinatione & Magicis praestigiis, printed at 
Oppenheim about 1615. The date derives from 
the engraved self-portrait of Theodor de Bry, 
who was responsible for the engravings in this 
interesting volume. He is perhaps best known 
for a series of illustrated books devoted to early 


From Isaac ben Solomon Sahula’s Meshal ha-k adomi, a 16th-century book of Hebrew fables. 
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Styles of Hapsburg armorial dress are illustrated by engravings in 
Francisci Tertii Austriacae gentis imaginum. 


Episodes from the life of Saint Frangois de Paule from Antoine Dondé’s 
Les Figures et l’abrégé de la vie, de la mort, et des miracles, 
de S. Francois de Paule. 
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voyages and explorations in America, which he 
started publishing in 1590. 

The present copy of the Boissard may belong 
to the earliest issue since four of the engravings 
are not present. The coat of arms on the verso 
of the second preliminary leaf, the headpiece 
over the dedication to Johann and Frederico 
Casimir, Dukes of Bavaria, and the illustration 
on page 190 are missing, and the “Cumana 
Sibylla” is incorrectly repeated on page 221 in 
place of the ““Cumaea Sibylla.” Many of history’s 
greatest prognosticators, including Pythagoras, 
the Delphic oracles, Cassandra, and Mercurius 
Trismegistus, are represented in the present 
volume. 

A later 17th-century book, Antoine Dondé’s Les 
Figures et labrégé de la vie, de la mort, et des 


miracles, de S. Frangois de Paule, published at 
Paris in 1659, is entirely engraved. The 24 plates, 
one bound immediately after the title page, are 
the work of N. Poilly, A. Bosse, Lommelin, A. 
Vander Does, and F. Campion. This copy car- 
ries the ex libris of both James R. Hoffman and 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 

For quite a few years the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion has included a copy of Johannes Hevelius’ 
Selenographia (1647) with its interesting illus- 
trations of the surface of the moon. In view of 
the recent landings on the moon, there has been 
a renewal of interest in Hevelius’ astronomical 
observations made more than 300 years ago. It 
seemed appropriate for the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion to secure another 17th-century work with a 
full-page engraving by Francesco Stringa of the 








Folding plate from Succession de el Rey D. Phelipe V. 
Nuestro Sefior en la Corona de Espajia showing King 
Philip V landing at Naples. 


surface of the moon as it appeared in 1662 to 
Geminiano Montanari. This engraving is the 
chief illustration in Cornelius Malvasia’s Ephem- 
erides novissimae motuum coelestium (Modena, 
1662). Montanari used a 24-foot telescope 
equipped with a micrometer invented by Mal- 
vasia and described in the text. At the focus of 
the telescope he placed fine silver wires at right 
angles to form a grid which intersected the astro- 
nomical objects being observed. The 12 other 
full-page plates of astrological tables are also the 
work of Francesco Stringa. 

Royal processions in the 17th and 18th cent- 
uries were frequently recorded in some of the 
most sumptuously illustrated books of this period. 
The best artists and engravers were called into 
service to preserve for posterity the scenes of 
pageantry and royal entertainment. Mr. Rosen- 
wald has recently secured another of these so- 
called fétes books for his collection. This is a 
Spanish book, printed in Madrid in 1704 with the 
title Succession de el Rey D. Phelipe V. Nuestro 
Senor en la Corona de Espana. Prepared by An- 
tonia de Ubilla y Medina, the King’s secretary of 
state for Italy, this work glorifies King Philip V 
of Spain and his part in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. The text describes Philip’s journey 
from Versailles to Madrid and later to Naples 
and Milan and treats in particular the fiestas 
which greeted the new King upon his entry into 
Barcelona, his pilgrimage to Montserrat, and his 
embarkment for Italy, where he visited Naples, 
Milan, Mantua, and Cremona. The departure 
from Barcelona and the high spots of his Italian 
visit are well illustrated by 12 large folding plates, 
which are decorative and filled with detail. 

A few years ago the Rosenwald Collection se- 
cured a copy of A Collection of Designs in Archi- 
tecture (London [1758]) by Abraham Swan, 
which took its place with his American edition 
of The British Architect (Philadelphia, R. Bell, 
1775). Recently, the earlier English edition of 
the latter, dated 1758, was purchased. The 60 
copperplates engraved for the Philadelphia edi- 
tion by John Norman first appeared in the earlier 
London edition from Swan’s original designs, 
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which E. Rooker engraved for him. In the Amer- 
ican edition the plates are reversed and the 
dimensions altered. This is an early “how to” 
book and had a wide appeal on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The importance of the American 
edition lies in the fact that it is regarded as 
“the first book on architecture published in 
America.” 

The most recently published book among the 
year’s additions to the Rosenwald Collection is 
an example of the fine design and press work 
of Giovanni Mardersteig of Verona, the founder 
of the Officina Bodoni, one of the great printing 
shops operating today. This is an edition of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, published in an Italian 
translation by Manara Valgimigli. It is appro- 
priately illustrated with seven etchings by Gia- 
como Manzu, who signed the colophon. The 
copy is number 37 of the 114 printed in this 
edition. 


From the 1758 London edition of The British Architect, 
original designs by Abraham Swan, engraved by E. 
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The Stern Collection 


The earliest of several broadsides acquired for 
the Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincoln- 
jana is a copy of the National Republican Plat- 
form Adopted by the National Republican 
Convention, held in Chicago, May 17, 1860. This 
was the piatform on which Abraham Lincoln ran 
for the Presidency in his first campaign for that 
office. It is an extraordinarily interesting pub- 
lished document since it marks the establishment 
of the Republican Party. The party’s position on 
disunion, State sovereignty, the budget, the Afri- 
can slave trade, the admission of Kansas, and a 
Pacific railroad were a few of the points covered. 
Since the Library previously had only a positive 
photostat and a reprint of the platform, this 
original is a valuable acquisition for the national 
library, which must assume a primary responsi- 
bility for materials devoted to the history and 
development of all parties that have shaped the 
political destiny of this country. 

Two proclamations also highlight the recent 
additions to the Stern Collection. The earlier, 
dated April 17, 1861, is an official proclamation 
of Jefferson Davis, as President of the Con- 
federate States of America. Issued in response 
to President Lincoln’s proclamation announcing 
the intention of U.S. forces to invade the Con- 
federacy, it certainly must be among the earliest 
official documents that came from President Da- 
vis’ office. The proclamation appears to be rare, 
since Marjorie Crandall’s bibliography of Con- 
federate imprints (No. 640) locates only two 
copies—the original at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and a reproduction at the Boston 
Athenaeum. 

The other official proclamation was issued 
by President Lincoln on May 8, 1863, and relates 
to aliens who have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States. Such persons 
are “liable to perform military duty in the serv- 
ice of the United States when called out by the 
President for that purpose.” This was issued as 
circular No. 36 of the Department of State, and 
a form letter of transmittal, presumably for con- 
sular officers or other interested individuals, ac- 
companies the proclamation. 

A political broadside of considerable interest, 
relating to the election campaign of 1864, is di- 


rected “To Working Men” and signed “Demo- 
crat!” Appealing on behalf of Lincoln and 
Johnson as “poor men” who “worked for their 
living,” the anonymous author makes a strong 
attack on the evils of slavery and earnestly sup- 
ports the continuation of the war and the opening 
of western lands to “industrious white Freemen.” 
Of the five new presidential election tickets, two 
relate to Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin, two to 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, and the fifth to 
Stephen A. Douglas and H. V. Johnson as rep- 
resentatives of the slate of the Democratic Party 
in 1860. 

Another piece of campaign literature is an 
envelope addressed by a soldier named P. Bald- 
win, under frank from Newbern, N.C. and post- 
marked July 17, 1865. In the upper-left-hand 
corner of the front there is a statement on behalf 
of Abraham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson and 
on the back, the Union Party Platform. The 
fact that it was mailed seven months after the 
election and three months after the assassina- 
tion gives cause for speculation. 

The most spectacular acquisition made for the 
Stern Collection is a copy of the Preamble and 
Resolutions adopted by the Fire Department of 
Philadelphia, April 20, 1865, Expressive of Re- 
gret of the Death of our Late President of the 
United States. The text of this broadside is 
printed in gold ink on glossy black paper, and in 
a medallion at the top, a rather sad but expressive 
photograph of the martyred President was 
affixed. A circular from the U.S. Army’s Engi- 
neer Department, dated April 24, 1865, 10 days 
after Lincoln’s assassination, calls on all officers 
of the Corps of Engineers to collect “such printed 
and written evidence of the sympathies and con- 
dolences of the people” and forward them to 
Washington for placement in the Military 
Academy for appropriate arrangement and 
preservation. On that same day a Resolution was 
adopted by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, directing that similar donations be col- 
lected and preserved in their archives. This 
broadside, issued by Richard Eddy, the Society’s 
librarian, has also been acquired. Thus, several 
days after the assassination, formal action by two 


Broadside of the platform on which Abraham Lincoln 
ran for President in 1860. 
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important bodies was taken to collect the litera- 
ture that the tragic incident evoked. 

An example of such literature is a volume of 
sermons by about 20 principal clergymen of Bos- 
ton who preached from their respective pulpits 
on the Sunday following the assassination. The 
Stern Collection has recently acquired a pros- 
pectus for the collected work, naming the clergy- 
men involved and also indicating that the volume 
would contain an account of the funeral services 
in Washington. It was issued in small format 
with a heavy mourning border. The Stern Collec- 
tion has copies of both published editions, one 
limited to 200 copies printed on large paper and 
bound in heavy black leather. 

The order of the obsequies observed in Fox- 
boro and Waltham, Mass., and Rutland, Vt., 
representative of the simultaneous funeral obser- 
vations held throughout the country on April 19, 
1865, are among the recent acquisitions. 

Other contemporaneous pieces of ephemera 
include a small, colored American flag with a 
black ensign and 34 stars. Printed above the 
stripes is, “We mourn! Our Chief has fallen.” A 
prospectus printed in both English and German 
offers a detailed account of the assassination and 
was sold at the price of 25 cents. The English text 
is on one side and the German on the other. The 
same woodcut depicting the fatal scene in the 
private box at Ford’s Theatre appears on both 
sides. 


Americana 


With the bicentennial of American inde- 
pendence only four years away, new emphasis is 
being placed on the Library’s holdings of the 
original source materials in the hope that new 
uses and interpretations will be made of them. 
Although it is a little late in the day to create a 
comprehensive collection, from time to time it is 
still possible to add American imprints of this 
period. The Library’s collection of the writings 
of Thomas Paine is especially strong. Paine’s 
original pamphlets were included in Thomas 
Jefferson’s library, which was purchased in 1815, 
and in the Paine collection of Moncure D. Con- 
way, acquired in 1901. 

In relation to the American Revolution, 
Paine’s most important contributions were Com- 
mon Sense and The American Crisis, both pub- 


lished in 1776. The former was Paine’s rational 
and earnest plea for America’s independence 
from Great Britain. Published anonymously in 
January of 1776, it was the first vigorous attack 
on King George III, the “hardened, sullen 
tempered Pharaoh of England,” and the first 
public appeal for an American Republic. Its 
popularity was enormous, and Conway, his 
biographer, asserts that over 500,000 copies were 
sold during 1776. At least 21 editions appeared 
during the first year of its publication, and the 
Library now has 14 of these, including the first, 
which was printed at Philadelphia by Robert 
Bell. The recent acquisition is a copy of the New 
York edition printed by John Anderson. The 
New York Public Library and the American 
Antiquarian Society are also believed to have 
copies of this edition, which is described in 
Charles Evans’ American Bibliography under 
entry number 14956. 

Later in 1776 another important writing of 
Thomas Paine, entitled The American Crisis, 
Number 1, saw its first publication in Philadel- 
phia. The Library has one of the three Philadel- 
phia editions of this work, which was also 
reprinted at Boston and Norwich, Conn. The 
edition that has just been added to the Library’s 
collection is that printed at Norwich. The only 
other copies’ that have been traced are in the 
possession of the Connecticut Historical Society 
and the John Carter Brown Library. 

Written during General Washington’s retreat 
across the Delaware, The American Crisis, Num- 
ber 1 was read by his order to his dispirited and 
suffering troops. The opening phrases have al- 
most become watchwords throughout this coun- 
try’s periods of trial: “These are the times that 
try men’s souls: The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his country; but he that stands it 
now, deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we 
esteem too lightly: —It is dearness only that gives 
every thing its value. Heaven knows how to set 


Norwich, Conn., edition of Thomas Paine’s The Ameri- 
can Crisis, Number 1. 
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Quareerly and» Monthly Mectings of 
‘ Friends i» Great-Britain, Ireland, 
and “America, 


URSUANT to the Diredtions of the laft Yrarry Meerine, 

and the Report of a Committee, appointed by the faid Mecting to 

confider what Information or Advice might be neceflary to be 

= to Friends, in Relation to an ACT made the laft Seffion of 

atliament for regulating the Commencement of the Tear, and correét- 

ing the Calendar now in Uje, this Meeting hath thought convenient to com- 
municate unto you the following Advices, vic. 


1. By the faid ACT it ie Ordered and Enaéted, that “ The Sepputation, ac- 

“ cording to which the Year of our Lord beginneth on the 25th Day of March, 
“ fhall not be made Ufe of from and after the laft Day of December 1751, 
** and that the firft Day of Famwary next following the faid laft Day of De- 
“ cember, thall be reckoned, taken, deemed and accounted to be the firft Day 
“ ofthe Year of oor Lord 1752,” and fo on from Time to Time, “ The 
“ firft Day of January in every Year which fhall happen in Time to come; 
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“ ingly the firft Day of the Eleventh Momh, commonly called ‘famuary, next, 
“ fhall be reckoned and deemed, by Friends, the firft Day of the fifi Month 
“ of the Year 1752, and 
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Report of a Friends meeting, July 6, 1751, agreeing to 
conform to an act of Parliament which changed the 
calendar. 


a proper price upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed, if so celestial an article as FREE- 
DOM should not be highly rated.” 

The collection of Frankliniana assembled by 
Henry Stevens was acquired by the Library at 
the time of the purchase of the Franklin papers, 
and the Library has long been interested in im- 
proving its holdings of Franklin imprints. A 
rare pseudo-Franklin imprint was recently pur- 
chased at auction. This four-page folio is cap- 
tioned To the Quarterly and Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Great-Britain, Ireland, and Amer- 
ica and dated at London, July 6, 1751. There is 
another copy recorded at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Textually this is quite interesting, 
for it relates to the act of Parliament correcting 
the calendar. Henceforth the year was to com- 
mence on January 1, rather than March 25 as 
formerly, and 11 days were to be dropped from 
the calendar following the second day of Sep- 
tember, the day thereafter to be counted as the 
14th day of September. The Friends meeting 
adopted this proposal and agreed to conform to 
the new calendar, although they recommended 
that, because names commonly in use for the 
months and days “derived from such gross Idola- 
try of the Heathen,” they should be abandoned 
and numerical designations used. Hence this re- 
port is dated “the sixth day of the Seventh 
Month, 1751” rather than July 6, 1751. Al- 
though Charles Evans considered this to have 
been printed in Philadelphia by Benjamin 
Franklin and David Hall (Evans 6671), more 
recent bibliographical scholarship uncovered 
evidence that it is a London imprint. 

Of even greater rarity is an apparently unique 
copy of Samuel Richardson’s The History of 
Pamela: or, Virtue Rewarded, printed at New 
York by J. Harrisson for J. Reid in 1793. This 
abridgment of Richardson’s famous novel, which 
for some unaccountable reason has been regarded 
as an American juvenile, was popular in this 
country and enjoyed many reprintings. The 1793 
edition joins two later ones in the Library’s col- 
lections, printed at Boston in 1796 and in 1797. 
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His Excellency George Washington’s Last 
Legacy is the caption title of a rare broadside 
without place, printer, or date of publication, of 
which only four copies are known. Quite possibly 
this represents the earliest printing of Washing- 
ton’s circular letter sent from Newburgh on 
June 11, 1783 to the Governors of each of the 13 
States. Washington’s immediate purpose in the 
letter was to announce his resignation from the 
command of the Army and to urge the States to 
honor their financial obligations toward the 
soldiers now returning to their homes. His larger 
purpose was to urge the States to give the central 
Government power to carry out the new Nation’s 
responsibilities. At one point he says elo- 
quently: “. . . it is indispensable to the happi- 
ness of the individual States, that there should 
be lodged, somewhere, a supreme power, to regu- 
late and govern the general concerns of the con- 
federated Republic, without which the union 
cannot be of long duration.” The document was 
printed and reprinted as ““Washington’s Legacy.” 
Toward the close of the letter he says that the 
sentiments expressed are “the legacy of one who 
has ardently wished, on all occasions, to be useful 
to his country . . .” 

The broadside is addressed to “His Excellency, 
William Green, Esq.; Governor of the State of 
Rhode Island.” Although John Alden included 
the broadside in his bibliography of Rhode Island 
imprints, R. W. G. Vail and other later bibliog- 
raphers have concluded that it was more prob- 
ably printed at Fishkill or Poughkeepsie, New 
York. The broadside is not listed in Charles 
Evans’ American Bibliography, and Alden lo- 
cated only the single copy in the American 
Antiquarian Society. In his supplement to Evans, 
Roger Bristol located two additional copies at the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society and 
the John Carter Brown Library. The copy de- 
scribed here is the fourth that has come to light. 

One feature of this broadside printing is of 
special interest—across the bottom is printed the 
address delivered on August 25, 1783, by the 
President of the Congress thanking Washington 
for his essential part in “acquiring and establish- 
ing the Freedom and Independence” of the 
United States and expressing the country’s wish 
to avail itself of his talents “in the time of peace.” 
Printed next to the address is Washington’s 
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gracious reply thanking Congress and assuring his 
“fellow citizens” that he will contribute his “best 
endeavours towards the establishment of the na- 
tional security in whatever manner the sovereign 
power may think proper. . . .” 

The Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress has a copy of the letter written on both 
sides of 10 folio sheets in the hand of an aide and 
signed at the end in full in Washington’s hand 
(Papers of George Washington, fourth series) . 
Dated Newburgh, June 11, 1783, and addressed 
only to “The Honorable” (thus obviously not one 
of the copies mailed out), this may well be the 
draft from which the copyist wrote out the 13 
copies for the Governors. 

The Rare Book Division also has several 
pamphlet printings of the “Legacy,” dated 1783, 
and a London printing addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island. 


Other Accessions 


As the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe P. Conk- 
ling of Inglewood, Calif., the division has re- 
ceived what appears to be a unique printing of 
President Jefferson’s inaugural address, delivered 
in Washington on March 4, 1801. This contem- 
porary printing of Jefferson’s first political pro- 
nouncement as he entered eight eventful years of 
the Presidency is without imprint. It apparently 
issued from a newspaper office, but it does not 
correspond to any that has hitherto been de- 
scribed. The heading of the first column is simi- 
lar to that found preceding the text in the 
March 4, 1801, issue of The National Intelli- 
gencer, printed at Washington by Samuel Harri- 
son Smith. In of Smith’s intimate 
relationship with the newly installed President, 
it does not seem unlikely that he may have been 
responsible for its publication. A misprint of 
“offics” for “offices” in line three of the penul- 
timate paragraph, the omission of the qualifying 
adjective “high,” in the phrase “to that [high] 
confidence” (line nine) 


view 


, and the incorrect use 
of a period rather than a comma after “history” 
in line 15 indicate hasty composition. The broad- 
side is in generally fine condition, although 
slightly waterstained; the edges are untrimmed. 
The Library is grateful to Mr. and Mrs. 
Conkling for this gracious and appropriate gift. 


Another equally appropriate gift comes to the 
Library from Charles E. Feinberg of Detroit, 
whose important collection devoted to Walt 
Whitman has already become in part a new lit- 
erary resource of the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Feinberg fortuitously secured from the estate of 
the late Col. Richard Gimbel of New Haven one 
of the four known copies in the original grayish- 
brown wrappers of Whitman’s first published 
writing, Franklin Evans; or the Inebriate, pub- 
lished at New York in 1842. The author’s name 
is given on the title page as Walter Whitman, 
which he abbreviated in all his subsequent writ- 
ings to Walt Whitman. Mr. Feinberg has pre- 
sented this highlight of American literature in 
memory of Col. Gimbel. 

Several gifts of contemporary books should also 
be recorded. Last April the Boeing Company 
presented the Library with a specially bound 
copy of the Apollo-Saturn V roll of honor. This 
is copy number 7 of the limited edition record- 
ing the details of the contracting, design, and 
manufacture of the spacecraft and the names 
of the hundreds of individuals who played a role 
in making the lunar landing possible. Carl 
Zigrosser, the retired curator of prints at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, has set down his 
personal reminiscences in a work entitled My 
Own Shall Come to Me, which is as much a 
picture chronicle as it is an autobiography. An 
attractive book of 369 pages is the result, and 
we are delighted to acknowledge the author’s 
gift of so personal a volume. 

Perhaps this is the place to make a highly 
selective mention of a few of the large number 
of modern, illustrated books which have reached 
the shelves of the division during the past 12 
months. Among these are Laus Pictorum; Por- 
traits of Nineteenth Century Artists invented 
and graved by Leonard Baskin (Northampton, 
the Gehenna Press) ; his illustrated edition of 
Euripides’ Hippolytus, also printed at the Ge- 
henna Press; Twelve Poems by Samuel Hazo 
with prints by George Nama, the joint gift of 
the author and the artist; Seven Poems by Carl 
Sandburg, each illustrated with an original etch- 
ing by George Masurovsky (New York, Asso- 
ciated American Artists, 1970) ; Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth with original “screen images” by Ron- 
ald King (Guildford, Surrey, 1970), one of 150 





numbered copies signed by the artists; and Six 
Fairy Tales from the Brothers Grimm with 
original etchings by David Hockney (London, 
Petersburg Press, 1970) . 

This short selection has been made simply to 
suggest that the division, while emphasizing the 
great books of the past through acquisitions and 
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its scholarly services, is no less interested in 
important examples of fine printing and beauti- 
fully illustrated books of the present day. It is 
a great tradition which we continue to honor 
through adding such books to the ever-growing 
resources of the Rare Book Division. 





Some Recent Publications of the 


Library of Congress 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1971. 160 p. $3.25. Free 
to libraries upon request to the Library of Congress, 
Central Services Division, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774- 
1778. Compiled by Paul H. Smith, American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Office. 230 p. $2.75. This collection 
of rare pamphlets has been reprinted to broaden his- 
torical interest in the intellectual sources of American 
patriot resistance in the 1770’s. Mr. Smith has pro- 
vided a general introduction to the volume, as well as 
brief surveys of the work of each author and annota- 
tions to the individual pamphlets. The fourth of the 
Library’s publications for the Bicentennial of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, English Defenders is part of the 
Library’s program to publicize and make available pri- 
mary materials pertinent to the study of the era. 


Mozart in the History of Opera. 20 p. Available upon 
request from the Library of Congress, Music Division, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. Published for the Library by 
the Louis Charles Elson Memorial Fund, this lecture 
was delivered in the Coolidge Auditorium of the 
Library of Congress on February 25, 1970, by Donald 
Jay Grout, professor of music, Cornell University. 


National Directory of Latin Americanists; Biog- 
raphies of 2,695 Specialists in the Social Sciences @ 
Humanities. Hispanic Foundation Bibliographical 


Series No. 12. 1971. 684 p. $4.25. Compiled by the 
Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. This edition 
updates the first, which appeared in 1966. 


Newspapers Received Currently in the Library of 
Congress. Compiled by the Serial Division, Reference 
Department. 23 p. 35 cents. This revised and updated 
third edition, which supersedes the one published in 
1970 under the title Newspapers Currently Received @ 
Permanently Retained in the Library of Congress, lists 
286 U.S. and 951 foreign newspapers which are re- 
ceived and retained on a permanent basis, as well as 
350 U.S. and 65 foreign newspapers retained on a 
current basis only. 


The Translation of Poetry. A lecture by Allen Tate, 
Consultant in Poetry to the Library of Congress in 
1943-44, delivered at the Library on April 14, 1970, 
and the transcript of a panel discussion held on 
April 15, chaired by Louis Untermeyer, Poetry Con- 
sultant, 1960-61. Published for the Library by the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature Fund. 
40 p. 30 cents. Panel members include Yehuda Amichai, 
John Malcolm Brinnin, Donald Finkel, Serge Gav- 
ronsky, Zulfikar Ghose, William Jay Smith, Miller Wil- 
liams, Harold P. Wright, and Mr. Tate. 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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